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Book Reviews: | 


Bancroft’s Life of Seward—The Unknown—Rembrandt—Carlo Crivelli—Luca Signorelli 
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Editorials : 


The Case of Neely—The Eternal Negro—A Patched Confession or a New. Creed—Civil 
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Methodist Union in Audits ere bee ees Dr. H. T. Burgess 
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rubber 
on gg epee msn nam 
Like are getting with hard 
ieather heel and iroe nail 


HOW TO GET THES. 


Buy of the dealer if you can— 


_ PICTURESQUE 
TRUNK LINE OF 
AMERICA. 


SOLID . 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, | 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 


Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 


the maker if you must, Price, 
35¢. a pair, unattached. 


O'Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 


 SULLWaN3 


One Night 
to Denver 


Cincinnati and Chicago. 


: Trains Protected Everywherc by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 








D.1. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 























CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


BRANIIEIN 
TV PEW/ Rn ER 


“HE COLORADO SPECIAL, 
leaves Chicago at 10 every morn- 
ing, via Chicago-Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, arriving Den- 
ver 1.20 next afternoon and Colorado 
Springs and Manitou same evening. 
No change of cars; all meals in din- 
ing cars. Another fast train at 10.30 
p.m. daily, New book, Colorado— 
Illustrated, mailed on receipt of four 
cents postage. Call onany agent orat 


461 Broadway, - New York|4365 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t St., Philadelphia|507 Smithf'Id St., Pittsburg 
868 Washington &t., Boston|234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St., - Buffalo|17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chicago|2KingS&t.,East, Toronto, Ont. 



































| Letters | 


always on 


Whiting’s 
Standard 
Papers 


, Tf Blickensderfer Typewriter excels in 
all classes of work, and is the “ one 
thing” desirable for gentlemen of literary 
For or scientific pursuits. ; 
Fine A full keyboard machine of eighty-four 
characters, with writing always in sight, 
Correspondence alignment perfect, no ribbon to bother or 
annoy, and weighs only six pounds. 
Prices $40.00 and $50.00. 


Send for catalogue with full informa- 
tion. 


BLICKENSDERFER [1FG. CO., 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
New York: 325 Broadway. ’ 
Philadelphia: Cor. Tento and Chestnut Streets. 
Chicago; 148 La Salle Street. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWO IMPORTANT REPRODUCTIONS 
FROM THE PAINTINGS BY 


LEOPOLD SCHMUTZLER 





Ft 


0 es T he Dancing Hour 


(Exhibited at the Munich Glass Palace) 
“- The Birthday Greeting 
¥ 


C. KLACKNER 


12 Haymarket, London | : 7 West 28th Street, New York 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 


New Books 


THE LIGHT OF DAY 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist’s 
Point of View. By JoHN BURROUGHS. 16mo, 
$1.25; 12mo, uniform with the Riverside Edition 
of Burroughs’s Works, gilt top, $1.50, me¢; uncut, 
paper label, $1.50, net. 

This book contains a very frank and unconventional 
statement of Mr. Burroughs’s views on matters theo- 
logical and religious. 


THE INTEGRITY OF CHRIS., 
TIAN SCIENCE 


By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ‘Sights and 

Insights,’’ ‘‘ The Gayworthys,’ ? etc. 16mo, $1.00, 

In this book Mrs. Whitney offers what she regards as 

a much needed corrective to some of the mistakes of 

Christian Science, as at present taught, and at the same 

time a presentation of broader understanding and accept- 
ance of its essential truth. 


EVOLUTION OF TRINITARIANISM 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism and 
its Outcome in the New Christology. By Levi 
LEONARD PAINE, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Bangor Theological Seminary. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

A thoughtful and significant book, championing and 
well illustrating the historic method of study and criticism, 
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Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - Boston 
11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St.. New York. 





























Original designs executed in 
GRANITE, MARBLE or STONE, | 
for erection in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence solicited NOW for any work 
desired to be set this season so that the under foun- 
dation can be placed before the new flowers. 


Send for Illustrated _ 
Hand Book free by mail. 


JX Ie LLAAYB 




















EDUCATION. * 








DIO YOU EVER Z 
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Not unless the meal 
was served upon a table & 
so arranged as neve ng eg 





over the bed. and still not 
touch it, Most convenient in 
the sick room. Excellent 
sewing, cutting and reading 
pema table, Various kinds Of wood. 
a Beautifully finished. 
Vrite for circulars 
and testimonials. 


NO AGENTS. 
INVALIDS TABLE REO ae 


ARAAARANARA BLooc, ARAMARAEAAAARERAAAAARAR fy. 


"ADJUSTABLE 


FUANMIRAPARSABREDEN SAAPRAS? 2, 














GERLACH ACADEMY, 


BRIELLE, N. J 









MILITARY | Located in one of the prettiest spots on the 
} oe la | Jersey shore—truly an Heal spot vor show 

school. Includes practical instruction in Geo- 
metrical Architectural, Free-hand and Industrial Drawing, 





also p for American and European Universiti 
Witt care for eae an B “ee wih S00 meu viol Pots - 
lustrated Catalogue 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


— OF — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1900-01 NOW READY. 











ESTERBROOW'S PENS CShS ee 













59 CARMINE ST.. NEW YORK. = F 
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T™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


7o Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recess teachiers to , schools, 
Advises t schools, 
WM. O. PRA 





The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


258 Washington St. Recommends 
Pacers, Tuvorsand Private Schools. 


ABBOT Acapemy “%& Savers Ladies, 


mber 13th 
Serene Fit- 








BOSION UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 


SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1990. + Boston, Mass. 


Bradford 
Academy 


Founded in 1808 for the higher educa- 
tion of women Its equipment to-day 
is unsurpassed Every 
under the supervision of expert teach 





1803 
1900 


ers. Classical and Scientific courses’of | 


study ; also Preparatory and Optional. 
Unparalleled facilit es in Music and Art. 
Healthful surroundings, refining in- 
fluences, home comforts Year begins 
September 19th, 1900. Catalogue free 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass 


department. 





The Albany Fea Pemale Academy 


Lucy A, Pevueron, Principal. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 

Three year course Icading to degree of 

UL.B. prepares for admission to the Rar iu 





all- the States. For catalogue address the , 


secretary, ELMER E. BARKETT, LL.B, 
\thenzeum Bldg., Chicago, Il) 





HOWARD SEMINARY, bad YOUNG 
MEN, West Bri gewater, ass. 
me year opens Sept. nih 1900. Terms 


to $100 per y 
paratory end Special courses. Art, Music 
and Klocution. Well-e eipeed Library and 
Laboratories: Gymn«siu 

Miss SaRau E, LAV@RTON, Prin. 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


Goitege Preparato ee — and Special 
Elective « ourses For partic- 
alars address 


Rev. J. B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, ‘ onn. 


‘ RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girls. 


Special preparation for Vassar Satin e. 
‘auvanesd Courses in Music and A: ° 
For c.rculars address 


CHARLES E. FISH. Princip:1, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
THURSTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Shady Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. Limited 


number ef bang ladies received in the 
Residence. Miss ALICE M. THURSTON, Prin. 


Williston Seminary 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific 














school. Library, Physical, ae bio- 
logtoal grape ok ymnasium, etc. vos 
athletic field vmile track. O 


September, sO by Bay SAWYER, a 
Principal, Easthampt n, Mass. 


$350 
ear. Academic, College Pre- 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


ear begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed 
College preparatory with advanced courses 
for bigh-schoo] graduates and others not 
wishing full college ore Art and music, 
Gymnasium, tennis etc. ones ive 
grounds, Beautifully Ae ‘healthful ully situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences 
For circular and views address the Presi 
dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 
Norton. Mass. 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
THE BLMER, 


, SELECT Famity Hore.. — 
Open from May to December. 
CORNWALL-.ON-HUDSON, N. Y 


THE FLORENCE, 


4th Ave. and 18th St., 
Union Square, » New Yerk. 


Absolutely fir -proof. Excellent cuisine. 
Parlor, three bedrooms, and bath 











-|GOING ABROAD ON 
A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists 
Abroad: 10 cents in stamps, 


LEYLAND LINE 
Sails as rears 
LANCASTRIAN....... ay 18th, June 20th 
s 2 une ist also 30:h 


Bosten to Liverpool 
First Cabin only $50 and up. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen'l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 














Ist WON WITH THE 





“OLD RELIABLE PARKER” 





TRAVEL, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 
Terms of SabeoripBen, pare in ree: one year $2.00 


Entered at the New York Post Office as 


Single Copies, 10 ce 


PB yn copies over six months old shes ied cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Unions. 56 a year extra. 
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RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 

















In the Hands of Amateurs at the SUMMER AND ON 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP OF 1900 HOMES LAKE CHAMPLAIN | 
dhl crea "ae contnant, fy uoed Barker Cun IN seat pager tn on 
Tee are ee eee e = henibee Comboges, VERMONT 958 Broadway, x Yoon 
P . - Meriden, Conn. : 
ARKER BROS., ; PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 





USE ow Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Grane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


and 


Special parties leave fer & 
May. Escorted seats ie all parts of Vic) ag 
PASSION. [f 








SORE EYES Dr ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





608-610 Tremont Buil 





DON’T COUGH 


You won't have to if you use 


DR. WILLIAM HALL’S BALSAM 


For the Lungs. 


1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette 


draitwey tickets. § Special 


PLAY. : inducements to clubs wand societies. Ill 


eraries free. 


CRAWFORD @ FLOYD, 


ding. Boston ; 220 Broadway, New York City; 


uilding, Chicago, 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON. 


es BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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The Cheapest and Most Attractive 
High Class Tour toEurope 


THIS SUIMMER 


by si ally chartered North German Lloyd express steamer 
“ailer,” 8 p. m., June 27, to 7 
tle, es of 

lovely coaching trip 


$c ndisprrinannnte inna anunertemypeeremectmsapiseen nent. 
romania oso 


FRANK C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


PARIS ~1900. | |i, 


GAZE’S EUROPE || [jag — 


TOURS “WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 


Accommodation Sure. 


Say whether wish to go with a party, all included, $225 to 
$220, or independently with travel tickets. Write for printed 
matter, FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. 1844.) 


ROADWAY, - - + NEW YORK. MILES EARBY 
o. Clark St., Chicago. i 

i A W.H.E FROM 

1 AG Pe ite seth. Adams & ofan: CHICAGO Je Esonts 


- Fox Leke. 
PLAINE HILL WOODSTOCK, CONN. Delavan 


A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. Lauderdale 


Finely situated in a beautiful country. 619 feet above the sea WwW ; 

level. Goit links, boating, bathing and fishing within oné mile auk esh a 
from the hofise. Seen for — une ist. Rates $2 a day; $10 
a week and upwards; spectal rates to familics for the season. 
for circulars and information address. 


SPALDING BROS., Plaine Hill, Woodstock, Conn. 
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K ¢lbourn 


Summer in the Mountains' | en aca 


o* Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.,on the Sar Lake 
are ee and ee of con dog ye Ps ori ee ae M if nelonha 
ern way. you are seeking a ) or oe 

your family in a region of Spurit Lake 


Absolute Health at Moderate Cost, - \ 











2,000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 

, send 7 cents for postage ro the undersigned, or call 
and get free at offices below the Superbly I!lustrated Book, 
* SUMMER HOMES,” of 192 pages. It gives list of Hotels. 
Farm and Boarding Houses, with their location. rates of 
board, facilities, attractions, &c. On May 29th and 30th 
Excursion Tickets at reduced rates will be sold at 371 Broad- 
way, 1,354 Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving an 0} 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer Home, an 
enjoying a day’s ing in this delight-ulregion. Tickets 
good paste | Tharsday, 31st. 

IN NEW YORK: 118, 165, 171, 371, 945, 1,854 Broadway; 
287 4th Av., 3 Park Place, 787 oth Av., 245 Columbus Av.. 153 ' 
Fast 125th St,,278 West 25th St., 173’ 5th Av.; ticket offices, | fi 
Franklin and West 42d St. Ferries SHA EHMILAND . GEOHHEAFFORD 

IN BROOKLYN: 4 Court St..860 Fulton St , 98 Broadway, Trarric MANAGER Generas Prassencer AGENT. 


80\ Manhattan Av., Eagle Office CHICAGO MILWAUKEE & ST.PAUL RY. 
Passenger rates, 2 gents a mile. 


CHICAGO ILL. —_sJ 
J. C. ANDERSON, & 
General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N Y. 
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DON’T 

go to Europe until you have made a trip on the New 
York Central's «‘ Empire State Express’’ and seen 
Niagara Falls, Both can be accomplished in a day, 
and at the lowest regular rate charged on any rail- 
road in the World, 


2 CENTS PER MILE. 


For a copy of the ‘ Laxey of Modern Railway Travel ’’ 
send a 1-cent stamp to George H. Daniels, General Fuceteer 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Oppesite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


: 
, the popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
) and Moderate Prices. 


) WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 





READING NOTICES 


HOW TO STEP FORWARD. 


It is the firm belief of theO’Sullivan Rubber Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., that in 1910 the horse will be a strange sight to the 
eye and the clang and clatter of the hard leather heel will be 
unknown to the ear. From the start: these health heels re. 
ceived the endorsement of:eminent physicians. People 
bought the ‘first pair from curiosity—the second pair for 
comfort—the third for economy. A step, to be in advance, 
thust be made on rubber heels and on: the secondcover page 
of this magazine the O’Sullivan Rubber Co. are inviting those 
Een 2 te eae sos sea rebate 

it is tow e on virgin rubber. 
comfortably, healthfully. vr ae 


_Cool,. Refreshiug Breezes _ : 
can be obtained at a slight ‘cost, at Waupaca, Fifield, But 
enue or some equally famous resort, easily reached via 
i isconsin Central Ry. A nice, long rest will brace you up. 

llustrated pamphlet which tells you where to go, is yours 
a. Application, Jas. C. Pond, G. P. A , Milwaukee, Wis. 





& 





' ‘When your Summer Tour ig decided upon. ask your tick 
agent to rou e you via the BIG FOUR. Magnificent threu 
train service maintained in connection with the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Chesapeake & Ohio Fast, 
North, West W. J. Lynch, Gen Pass. and Tkt, Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, Asst. G. P. and T. A., Cincinnati.— Adv. 


Two -Fast Traius Daily to Portland, Ore. 

Via. Chicago,” Union ' Pacific and North-Western Line. 
“The Overland Limited” leaves 6:30 P. M., equipped with 
Pullman -sleeping cars, tourist cars, free reclining chair 
cars, buffet library cars. All meals in dining cars ‘ Pacific 
Exryress” leaves 10:30 P M., with similar equipment. No 

ge of cars. Fastest time. Unequaled service. The 
nts sell tickets via Chicago & 
H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway 


Automobile Instruction Book. 

“Electric Automobiles: Their ‘ are, Construction and 
Operation” is the title of a very valuable little volume 
which has just been issued by Herbert 8. Stone & ed the 

» s, a 


. Chicago publishers. The author is Mr. C K 


practical electrical engineer and inventor of the Woods 
automobile The book is by far the most useful volume on 
the subject published, its information is accurate and up-to- 
date and its instruction is along just the lines which the 
automobile owner and operator uires The k con- 
tains all the regulations of the Automobile Club of America 
and the racing rules in France—besides a chapter on the 
street 0; tion of electric vehicles, There are nnmerous 
illustrations, showing the entire construction of the car- 

sand batteries. The book is invaluable to persons 
interested in automobiles. 


THE NEW UNDERWEAR. 
Suitable for All Seasons and Especially Comforta- 
ble in Hot Weather. 

For years, medical authorities have recognized the fact 
that wool, silk and cotton have not been satisfactory for use 
as underwear 

Contrary to the popular idea, the principal ari 4-9 of 
underclothing is not to give warmth to the body, but to keep 
its surface—the skin—clean, vigorous and healthy. 

There is no warmth in any garment. The heat is in the 
body itself. We wear heavy outer garments merely as a 
protection against cold and moisture, and to prevent too 
rapid evaporation. 

The ideal undergarment, therefore, should instantly absorb 
and eliminate the perspiration and_skin waste which the 
body 1s constantly throwing off. Otherwise the skin re- 
mains moist, and becomes sensitive. In that condition itis 
easily affected by temperature changes This is a principal 
cause of colds and rheumatic affections among those who 
wear woolen undergarments 

The general tendency is :to put on too much clothing, which 
enervates and weasens. The habit of piling on wool is as 
dangerous as it is prevalent. While idea) for outer cloth- 
ing, woolis totally unfit for wear next to the body. Itisa 
poor absorber and at all times irritating to the skin. Under- 
wear that is hygienically correct is suitable for use the year 
round, and, comparatively speaking. will zive as much com- 
fort on a July day as during the winter months. 

The theory that undergarments of different weights are 

uired during different seasons of the year is a fallacy, 
and emphasizes the need of hygienic underwear 

If heavy flannels are uncomfortable and unfit for summer 
wear. it necessarily follows that. they are equally objection- 
able in a heated room during the winter season. The point 
to be remembered is, that undergarments are worn for 
cleanliness and comfort—outer clothing for protection. 

A few years ago Dr. Henry L. Deimel, after much study 
and experimenting, produced a soft, porous, pure linen 
fabric, that seems destined to solve the underwear problem. 
This material is made into underclothing. under his personal 
supervision, and is known as the ‘Dr. Deimel’s Linen Mesh 
Underwear.” 

It quickly absorbs and dissipates the perspiration from the 
body ; pore the dry : the temperature even; and the 
same babe t can be worn with perfect comfort the yearround. 

These claims appear broad, but it is a fact that thousands 
of intelligent men and women, including many prominent 
medical authorities, have tried tne garments, and, practic- 
ally without exception, have endorsed them ‘unqualifiedly. 

ere is no doubt but that they give an amount of real - 
comfort, especially in summer, thatis very remarkable. 

The change from wool. silk or cotton to ‘“‘Linen-Mesh” 
can be made at | time. in any climate and under any con- 
dition of health. it is always a change for the better. 

Among the most.enthusiastic believers.in this new system 
are those who for years have worn heavy flannels. : 

The garments, or a booklet about them and samples of 
‘“*Linen-Mesb,”’ can be obtained from James McCutcheon & 
Co., 14 West 28d Street, N. Y. 
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Platt’s Chlorides. 


the true disinfectant 


Pour a little Platt’s Chlorides frequently into the traps of 
the water closets, wash basins, sinks, etc., and all foul gases 
will be neutralized and disease-breeding matter destroyed. 

Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant; 
powerful, safe and economical; sold in quart bottles only, by 
druggists, high-class grocers and’ house furnishing dealers. 
Prepared only by Henry B. Piatt, Platt Street, New York, 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsFrorp’s on the wrapper. 











Table Linen 

by the yard 75c —85c—$1.00—$1.25—$1.50 
Table Cloths 

2x2 —2.25—2.50—3.(0—3.50—4.00 

2x214—2.75—3.00—3.25—3.75—4.50 

2x8 —3 25—3.75—4.50--5.00—5.50 

Larger sizes at proportionate prices 
Napkins 

54 size 1.75—2.09—2.5(—3.00—3.50 

%  2.50—2.75—3.10—3 50—4.00 
Towels—Pure Linen Huckaback 

1.50—2.00—2.50—3.00—4.00 a dozen 

Towelings, 10c a yd. and up. 
Bath Towels—Linen or Cott*n 

A good, generous-sized towel. 25 cents 

Finer towels, 50c, 75c, and $1 00 each 
Fancy Pillows 

For Veranda and Hammock Use, 75c and $1! 00 


For Summer Homes, 
Yachts and Camps. 


Bed Linen, Table Linen, Towels and Bed Coverings 


At Moderate Prices. 
, H. S. Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases 








Registered Trade- Mark. 





for single and Double Beds. 


Double Bed size, 5.00—5.5C—6 00—7.50 pair 

Pillow eases, | 00—1.25—1.50—2.00 pair 
The best grade of ‘ otton sheets. 

Single Bed size, 1.40—'.75 2.00—2.50 

Double Bed s»ze, 1 75—2.00—¢.5 12.75 


Summer Blankets and Flannel Sheets 
Single 2ed, 3.00—4 00) - 4.50—5 00—6.00 
Double Bed, 4.50—5.50—6 50—7 50 9.00 

Summer Comfortables 
Silkoline Covered, 1.50—1'.75—2.00 each 


Quilts Double Bed Size 
Patent Satin, 2 59—3.00—4.00—4.50 
Dimity, © 1.50— 4.00- 2 50—3.61 
Honeycomb, 1.00— .25—i 50—2.00 
A few odd and soiled cloths and Luncheon Sets at 
one-half to two-toirds regular price. 


_ MAIL ORDERS FOR THESE GOODS WILL HAVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION. 








JATIES MicCUTCHEON & CO., The Linen Store—14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World. 


. The two Populist na- 
* tional conventions 

were held last week, 
_ the fusionists meeting in a’ big circus 
tent at Sioux Falls, S. D., and the inde- 
pendents, or Middle-of-the-Roaders, in 
Cincinnati. Everybody knew that the 
fusion Populists would nominate Bryan, 
but it was expected that they would not 
insist upon offering a complete ticket to 
their Democratic allies, whose conven- 
tion will not be held until July 4th. It 
was the desire of Bryan’s friends and 
the Democratic leaders that the conven- 
tion at Sioux Falls should leave the nom- 
ination for the second place to a commit- 
tee, which should be instructed to confer 
with the Democratic convention. But 
the personal interests of two Senators 
called for a full ticket, and ex-Congress- 
man Charles A. Towne was nominated 
for vice-president. At the Middle-of- 
the-Road convention the popularity of 
the temporary chairman, Milford W. 
Howard, of Alabama, threatened to up- 
set the ticket nominated in 1898; but 
Howard withdrew his name, and the 
nominations of two years ago—Wharton 
Barker for president, and Ignatius Don- 
nelly for vice-president—were ratified. 
We publish elsewhere in this issue an 
article’ concerning these conventions. 
The two platforms are substantially in 
agreement. Both call for the free coin- 
age of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, but 
the independents prefer an irredeemable 
paper currency. Both say that the Gov- 
ernment should own the railroads, but 
the independents add the telegraphs, tele- 
phones and mines. The income tax, 
municipal ownership of public utilities, 
direct legislation by the initiative and the 


Populist Nominees 
and Platforms 


referendum, and the election of Senators 
by popular vote. are demanded by both 
parties, but the independents would have 


‘the President and the Federal judges 


also elected directly by the people. Both 
platforms assert that the only remedy 
for trusts is government ownership. 
The ‘fusionists express sympathy with the 
Boers, ask for the exclusion of Japanese 
immigrants, say that the war in the Phil- 
ippines should be stopped and independ- 
ence should be given to the Filipinos, 
denounce injunctions in labor disputes, 
and call for free trade with Porto Rico. 
Their platform is said to have the ap- 
proval of Bryan. Prominent Western 
Democrats say that the second’ place on 
the national ticket ought to be given to 
a Democrat in the East, and Comptroller 
Coler, of New York, is mentioned as a 
desirable candidate. Mr. Towne is a 
personal friend of Bryan, and some pre- 
dict that he will withdraw if the Kansas 
City convention mye preter another man. 


The debate in the Sen- 
ate on the price of 
armor plates gave Mr. 
Lodge an opportunity last week to make 
some remarks about that impending de- 
fense of the Monroe doctrine to which 
Secretary Root looked forward in his 
speech at the Grant dinner. Mr. Lodge 
urged that we should enlarge the navy 
for the protection of our coast and the 
control of the isthmus canal. Turning 
to the question of possible war, he con- 
tinued : 


Germany and the 
Monroe Doctrine 


“We can never allow these Danish islands 
to pass into any hands other than those of 
their present possessor except our own. The 
nation of Europe that would undertake to take 
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possession of these islands and hold them, 
right there on the gone to the canal, to make 


of them great na 
arms, would bé, by that very act, the enemy 
of the United. States. It would be impossible 
for us to submit to any such thing as that. The 
Monroe doctrine is the greatest protection of 
the United States. Iam by no means confi- 
dent that some European Power (perhaps one 
whose navy is just now receiving such a rapid 
increase) may not test that doctrine, that we 
may not find ourselves called upon to protect 
Brazil or some other South American State 
from invasion, and that we may not be called 
upon to see to it that no new European State 
is established on this continent of South 
America. I am not conjuring up imaginary 
dangers. The way to prevent peaceably the 
seizure of any part of the South American 
continent or of the West Indian islands by 
any European Power, is to have a navy which 
no awe in the world can afford to disre- 
gard.” 


On the following day, after Mr. Hoar 
had said that we had been a first-class 
Power since the war of 1812, and that 
any country since that time would have 
preferred to settle a difficulty with us by 
diplomacy rather than by war, Mr. 
Spooner replied at some length to Mr. 
Lodge’s speech. The Monroe doctrine, 
he said, was dear to the American peo- 
ple and would never be surrendered. But 
it was not about to be attacked: 


“T believe that there has not been a time in 
fifty years when there was less danger than 


there is to-day of the challenge of that doc-- 


trine by any government under the sky, and I 
Was quite surprised at the suggestion that-we 
should be ready to meet a challenge of it by 
Germany. I have on the highest authority 
warrant for the assertion that the relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany were 
never more friendly than they are to-day.” 
Mr. Hale said he did not expect hostili- 
ties, even in the remote future, with Ger- 
many, “that great country which is tied 
to us by indissoluble bonds, in the name 
of ten millions of people of German ex- 
traction who to-day are some of our best 
citizens.” 


rv) 
The Labor om iene S yt ro = 
Strikes ousand striking rail- 


way employees and the rail- 
way company in St. Louis resembles the 
memorable controversy in Cleveland, al- 
though the police in St. Louis have been 
more faithful in performance of their 
duty. Several members of the force have 


been severely injured by brickbats or pis- 
tol shots, while, on the other hand, as a 
result of the repeated riots many strikers 
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or persons sympathizing with them have 
been taken to the hospitals: Mobs have 
attacked the police, and volleys have been 
exchanged between the rioters and the 
officers of the law. Several persons ‘have 
been killed. Among these was a young 
woman, ‘Mrs. Flora Siegfried, whose 
skull was fractured by a brickbat as she 
was crossing the street with a baby in her 
arms. Cars have been wrecked by dy- 
namite, and in some instances passengers 
were badly hurt. Late on Sunday night 
the Governor ordered the police authori- 
ties to swear in 2,000 deputies. In this 
controversy the demands of the employ- . 
ees are reported by the press to have been 
as follows: That all conductors, motor- 
men and gripmen be required to join the 
union within thirty days; that after five 
days all workmen in the shops must be 
members of the union; that the question 
of discharging an employee must be re- 
ferred to: the union; that any employee 
suspended from membership by the 
union must be suspended from employ- 
ment by the company, and that if the 


. union should reinstate him the company 


must pay him for the period of suspen- 
sion. The strike of the street, railway 
men in Kansas City has been. unsuccess- 
ful, owing partly to the refusal of more 
than half the employees to stop work, 
and partly to a sweeping temporary in- 
junction, issued by the Federal Court of 
the district, which forbids the strikers to 
interfere with the transportation of the 
mails. The recent strikes of cigar-mak- 
ers in New York have caused the manu- 
facturers to establish factories in sub- 
urban cities. Eleven of these new ven- 
tures are reported. There has been little 
change in the building trades’ contro- 
versy at Chicago, where the grand jury 
has indicted twenty-three strikers. 


& 
Embezzlement The arrest of Charles 
i W. F. Neely, Chief 
in Cuba 


Financial Agent of the 
Post Office Department in Cuba, for em- 
bezzlement, was due to the discovery that 
a large sum had been stolen from the 
funds of the Department in Havana. 
Neely had just arrived in this country, 
and was on his way from New York to 
his home in Muncie, Ind., when he was 
intercepted at Rochester and taken into 
custody on the charge that he had em- 
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bezzled $36,000. Further inquiry shows 
that the sum stolen, presumably by Neely 
and his confederates, is not less than 
$105,000. -Neely’s assistant in Havana, 
Corydon Rich, another resident of Mun- 
cie, who. was associated with Neely in 
various business undertakings, hasmadea 
confession and enabled the authorities to 
recover $5,000 of the stolen money. Dep- 
uty Auditor Reeves and his assistant, one 
Reynolds, who are said to have certified 
to the correctness of Neely’s accounts, 
are held under guard in Havana. Neely 
was a friend of Perry S. Heath, First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, to whose 
brothers he sold, before his appointment 
to this office in Cuba, the newspaper 
which he had been publishing in Muncie. 
He had had no experience in the postal 
service, but was an active politician. He 
was appointed in December, 1898, and ‘in 
Havana he became interested in various 
business enterprises. Among these is a 
brick manufacturing company, of which 
he is president, while Rich, who has con- 
fessed, is the secretary of it. Neely re- 
tained an interest in a job printing office 
at Muncie, to which the Government was 
induced to give large orders for blanks 
and other stationery required in the Cu- 
ban service. It is stated that the sum 
stolen from the postal funds was $69,- 
000 in 1899 and $36,000 in the first four 
months of this year. Neely’s books are 
said to have been kept so carelessly that 
very little information can be obtained 
from them. The-head of the postal serv- 
ice in Cuba—which has not been under 
the control of the War Department and 
the Governor-General—is E. G. Rath- 
bone of Ohio, who has been in the Gov- 
ernment service for some years and has 
also been known as an active politician 
who, like Assistant Postmaster-General 
Heath, found little or nothing to com- 
mend in the principles and rules of civil 
service reform. Governor-General Wood 
has called for the extradition of Neely, 
and the Government at Washington will 
spare no effort in the work of getting the 
facts and punishing the guilty. 


3 


The insurgents contin- 
ue their guerilla war- 
fare, attacking small bodies of American 
troops wherever possible, but- Aguinaldo 
does not seem to be as aggressive in the 
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north as was anticipated on his first ap- 
pearance. . Sefior Buencamino, at one 
time a member of the Filipino Cabinet, 
and who was said to be the ablest of them 
all, and who was captured by the Ameri- 
can troops, was recently released from im- 
prisonment by General Otis and affirms 
that he has become reconciled to Ameri- 
can sovereignty and will use his influence 
for peace. He has issued a statement 
claiming that American protection is ab- 
solutely essential to the existence of the 
Filipinos as a nationality, and that at 
present any purely Filipino régime is im- 
practicable. He recommends a program 
including recognition of the United 
States, cessation of hostilities and co- 
operation on the part of the Filipinos in 
the suppressing of bandit bands; a dec- 
laration by the United States guarantee- 
ing personal liberties and rights under a 
constitution; a Filipino representative 
delegation to present to Congress and the 
public their desires; the application of a 
part of the public funds to sick and 
wounded Filipino soldiers; the transfer 
of the insurgent funds to the American 
treasury; the establishment of a perma- 
ment system of Filipino representa- 
tives to the civil commission and the éx- 
clusion of friars from the administration 
of parishes. He affirms that the chief 
elements obstructing peace are the Fili- 
pino agitators in Manila and the friars, 
both of whom see in American govern- 
ment loss of their own prestige, and says 
that, if the new commission shall make it 
possible for Aguinaldo and other leaders 
to surrender without loss of personal re- 
spect and honor, it will be no difficult 
matter to secure peace. 


& 


The claim by the United 
States Government against 
the Turkish Government 
for indemnity for the loss of American 
property at Harput during the time of 
the massacres, and for imperial iradés 
authorizing the rebuilding of the Har- 
put College and the putting up of new 
buildings for Robert College and a hos- 
pital at Cesarea, have called forth very 
much of comment on every hand. The 
papers have been full of statements to the 
effect that Minister Straus, now inthis 
country, was about to resign, and that 
the various promises by the Turkish 
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Government would not be kept. As a 
ae of fact Mr. Straus has not re- 

ed and does not expect to so long as 
this question is an open one. Meanwhile 
the iradé for the rebuilding of the Har- 
put College has been issued and a simi- 
lar one for additional buildings at Rob- 
ert College, and one for the hospital at 
Cesarea, if not already given, is assured. 
As to the payment of the money in- 
demnity the situation remains the same. 
The promises of the Sultan are on rec- 
ord, and it has become a personal matter 
between himself and the United States 
Government. That he should do his best 
‘to withhold payment is well understood 
as natural, in view of the fact that the 
various European Powers are simply 
waiting until that money is paid to pre- 
sent their own bills for similar damages, 
and in fact the preliminaries have al- 
ready been gone through. This, how- 
ever, makes no difference with the 
United States Government, and while as 
yet there have been no threats, it is well 
understood that the State Department at 
Washington does not propose to yield at 
all in the matter, but will press to its ac- 
complishinent, taking its stand upon the 
very definite and thrice repeated assur- 
ances of the Sultan himself. In this 
connection it is well to call attention to 
the fact that these charges for indemnity 
do not emanate from the missionaries. 
As soon as the losses occurred, the 
United States Minister, Judge Terrell, 
officially called for an itemized statement 
of all losses sustained. Lists were care- 
fully prepared which were subsequently 
revised so as to cover actual losses to 
property, real and personal, and it is this 
list alone which is under consideration. 
Thus $73,807 are asked for Harput. This 
includes $36,500 for the total loss of all 
the buildings of the female department 
of Euphrates College, and all but two of 
the male department, as well as the theo- 
logical seminary of the mission and 
eight dwelling houses. Other items 
were $6,695 for apparatus, libraries, etc. ; 
personal losses of the sixteen adult mis- 
sionaries amounting to $24,467; losses 
by students and native teachers $3,530, 
and consequent damages $2,615. Very 
gross misstatements have been made with 
regard to the personal charges. Thus 
one charge of $3,674 has been exagger- 
ated to $9,010; another of $25,000 to 
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$72,000, and so on. The whole list has 
been carefully supervised by the United 
States Legation, and represents not the 
claim of missionaries for damage done tc 
missionary work, but of the United 
States Government for material losses 
to American citizens. It is in view of this 
that Minister Straus takes his stand so 
strongly in favor of pressing the claim 
against the Turkish Government. 


& e 


», Lhe annual festival of 
sey cos * the Primrose League 

aires was celebrated last 
week in Albert Hail. Lord Salisbury, 
the grand master, presided and made a 
speech which has attracted attention on 
every hand. He commented on the re- 
markable change that has taken place in 
the views of the, people regarding the 
empire, accepting it as a privilege and 
duty rather than repelling it as a burden. 
The older conception he illustrated by 
referring to Mr. Gladstone’s treatment 
of the questions of ‘South Africa and 
Egypt as exemplified at Majuba Hill and 
in the death of Gordon. The latter had 
been avenged ; with regard to the former 
it is perhaps too soon, the Premier said, 
to speak positively ; yet they were on the 
road to righting the great wrong. What, 
however, attracted special attention was 
a lengthy reference to Ireland. He said 
that Mr. Gladstone in an evil moment 
had attached himself to the idea of the 
separation of England and Ireland. That 
purpose had failed, and yet there were - 
still those who looked forward to its suc- 
cess. Altho it is not frequently that 
causes which have once been well beaten 
have reappeared to any purpose in Eng- 
lish history, he was assured that there 
was no hope that practical independence 
would ever be given to Ireland, and then 
dwelt upon the lesson taught by South 
Africa; that it was a great risk to give a 
disloyal government the power to ac- 
cumulate forces against the imperial 
Government. In South Africa such a 
government had, in spite of warnings, 
accumulated armaments and thus se- 
cured a terrible advantage. A similar 
blunder would not be made with regard 
to Ireland. Turning to the general sit- 
uation, he said that external forces would 
occupy a considerably larger space here- 
after among the problems to be solved, 
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not necessarily because they are inhe- 
rently more important but. because of 
their cumulative power, which may reach 
a point requiring the most earnest and 
active efforts. He deprecated any un- 
due alarm at these words. The state of 
affairs he considered to be very peaceful, 
and spoke most cordially of the careful, 
calm neutrality observed by all the gov- 
‘ ernments of the world. He could not, 
however, deny the existence of a feeling 
of bitterness against England, which 
might be “mere caprice to satisfy the 
exigencies of journalists to-day or a 
deep-seated feeling which later England 
may have-to reckon with.” He affirmed 
that: there can be no security, no confi- 
dence in the feelings or sympathy of oth- 
er nations except through the efficiency 
of English defense arid the strength of 
the English arm. He then urged the de- 
velopment of land defense; the navy was 
most important, but the navy without the 
land support might be overcome. 


& 


; The hopes for a better 
ee Sen ctuntion in Austria 
spreats have been disappoint- 

ed. Before the Reichsrath assembled 
there were indications that the peace 
which it-was expected would be secured 
would not be maintained. The Koerber 
Ministry had prepared a bill regulating 
the language question in Bohemia and 
Moravia, which in the view of many 
would remove the existing difficulties. 
Others, however, doubted this, and the 
result seems to have indorsed the position 
of the doubters. The Reichsrath re- 
opened on ‘May 8th, the Premier in an 
able speech presenting the bill, but he 
was not permitted even to read it through 
without most vigorous protests and in- 
terruptions from both the Czechs and 
the Germans. The leaders of the former 
declared the acceptance of the bill impos- 
sible, and proclaimed war to the knife. 
Obstructive tactics were at once com- 
menced, and the Czechs say that they 
have over two thousand petitions, which 
will be produced for the purpose of com- 
pelling ‘a roll call and ballot upon each 
one, thus preventing all regular. Parlia- 
mentary work. The Premier declared 
that the existence of Parliament was at 
stake and, altho he was averse to any- 
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thing tending toward absolutism, the 
Government must protect itself. The re- 
sult is a generally expressed belief on 
both sides that the Reichsrath will be, 
permanently dissolved as soon as the 
Delegations meet in Budapest this week. 
What will follow this is by no means cer- 
tain. The present constitution may be 
declared unworkable, and the Emperor 
then must decree a new one. That the 
Emperor will shrink from this is prob- 
able, and yet his very decided action not 
long since, when the language dispute 
seemed about to enter the army, may 
compel him; and the fact that the treas- 
ury finds itself in-an anomalous situa- 
tion, unable to meet bills, owing to the 
lack of appropriations by the Reichsrath, 
will almost certainly call for emergency — 
measures of great importance. Just 
what line will be followed in any new 
constitution it is impossible as yet to say, 
but the impression seems to be that the 
suffrage would be largely increased, and 
that restriction of obstructive tactics 
would be emphasized. 


a 


Lord Roberts has given 
a new proof of the wis- 
dom of his _ policy, 
which consists in waiting until he is 
ready and then making a general advance 
so rapidly as to prevent the enemy from 
making any effective resistance. From 
the moment that he started, after secur- 
ing control of Bloemfontein, he has 
scarcely been delayed a day, capturing in 
succession Brandfort, Winburg and 
Kroonstad, until he is now probably on 
the very borders of the Vaal River and 
threatening the Transvaal itself. He has 
accomplished this by virtue of his im- 
mense force, which has extended clear 
beyond the Boer lines, outflanking them 
at every point and rendering their hold 
even upon strongly fortified places im- 
possible. The rough country between 
Winburg and Kroonstad, where it was 
supposed that a strong resistance would 
be made, was evacuated almost as rapidly 
as the British could advance, and Kroon- 
stad itself was yielded without a fight, 
altho its defenses were of the highest 
order. The retreat of the Boers, how- - 
ever, was in no sense a rout. They with- 
drew rapidly, indeed, but in good order, 
and carried with them a great portion of 
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their arms and ammunition, and had time 
to destroy a large portion of what they 
could not take. They withdrew because 
it was perfectly evident that to stay 
would mean terrible loss, with no possi- 
bility of success. At the same time the 
troops for the relief of Mafeking are ad- 
vancing, and as the latest reports from 
the city are favorable, there is little doubt 
but that during the present week, or at 
any rate within a few days, that. be- 
leaguered garrison will be relieved. 
General buller has driven the Boers be- 
yond the Biggarsberg range, has prob- 
ably occupied Dundee and appears to be 
pushing through the passes on the west 
to join forces with Lord Roberts. There 
are still some forces in the regionof Lady- 
brand, but these are taking alarm and 
withdrawing to the north, hoping to. es- 
cape between Lord Roberts on the west 
and General Buller on the east. The 
result of all this is that the Orange Free 
State is entirely under English control. 
The reports continue to come in with in- 
creasing force of the demoralization of 
the Free Staters,and the division between 
the Free State and the Transvaal. So 
far as appears very few Free State troops 
have cfossed the Vaal River, altho Gen- 
erals Botha and De Wet have gone with 
President Kruger. The Free Staters, it 
- is said, are loud in-their charges against 
the Transvaal troops for deserting them 
and leaving them to bear the brunt of the 
» war, and the commandos, it appears, are 
disintegrating on every side, the men re- 
turning to their homes’ wherever they 
can. What will be the next step is not 
“yet evident. It is even asserted that 
there will be no special effort to defend 
the line of the Vaal River, while even 
Pretoria and Johannesburg may be left 
undefended, President Kruger and his 
Government, together with a small mili- 
tary force, retiring to the roiigh country 
around Lydenburg, northeast of Pre- 
toria, from which they will try to carry 
on a guerrilla warfare and weary out the 
English troops. As to President Steyn’s 
course there is no definite information. 
Some reports claim that he has estab- 
lished his capital at Heilbron, in the 
’ Orange Free State. There are also re- 
ports, of the existence of a peace party 
in the Volksraad itself, which insists 
that overtures for peace should be made 
at once. 
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Japan changes, not mere-° 
ly in the government of Japan, but in 
its trade relations. have called , attention 
to the report of foreign trade in that em-. 
pire. .As yet it would appear no great 
change has taken place. The year opened 
with a new tariff, with higher rates. of 
duty on imports, while all tariff.on ex- 
ports was done away with in July. The 
result was a greatly decreased import 
trade the first part of the year with, 
however, a large advance during the lat- 
ter part of the year, so that the total re- 
turns were about the same as for the pre- 
vious year, exports and imports being, 
very nearly equal and amounting .to- 
gether to about $222,000,000.. The. in- 
teresting features of the situation. a 
connected less with the figures than with 
the character of the trade. The. intro- 


-duction of manufactures has. decreased 


greatly, but there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the amount of raw ma- 
terials. Thus the woolen industry has 
made great strides during the past few 
years. -The demand for woolen goods 
and woolen clothing has been growing, 
and a rise in the price of wool is al- 
ready noticeable. As to the distribution 
of trade with: foreign countries, natural- 
ly Great Britain leads with a total of 
about $80,000,000; United States comes 
next with $52,000,000; China, ‘$35,000,- 
000; France, $18,000,000, and Germany, 
$10,000,000. As divided: between im- 
ports and exports United States leads 
in exports with $32,000,000; the British 
Empire, including not merely Great 
Britain itself, but the colonies, coming 
next with $27,000,000 ; then follow China 
and France, Germany being very ‘small 
as compared with previous years: The 
trade with both Great Britain and -Ger- 
many has fallen off in a marked degree,. 
while that with the United States has in- 
creased. There has been also in: British 
relations a decrease of note in the ship- 
ping, while German shippitig has held 
its own. A general survey of. the. sit- 
uation indicates that Japanese industry 
is still hampered by a want of efficient 
organization and the lack of cheap cap- 
ital, this latter especially. being due to a 
considerable degree to the large expen- 
diture for armaments abroad, involving 
a restriction of the currency at home. 
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The Failure . of Municipal Ownership. 
/ By H. ‘H. Vreeland, | 
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RIVATE ownership and operation | themselves and building up sections of 
of ‘street. railways is, Iam con-} the city where there were formerly no 
vinced, better for the people who ‘\houses—thus benefiting the home seeker 

ride and the employees of the road. Pri- | and the city as well, giving the former 


ter accommodations and cheaper : fares | for taxation. 
than public ownership can, and pays as | So. conservative has Glasgow’s munic- 
good wages.’ A = ipally operated railroad been, so un- 
Results of recent investigations by the willing to take any chances in extending » 
State of New. York and the State of its service, that it would have needed 
Massachusetts and by such authorities as extremely bad management to produce 
Benj. Taylor, F.R.G.S., all tend to the anything like failure. Then, again; the 
same conclusion establishing the superi- accommodations for the passerigers are 
ority of private ownership in all re- very poor in Glasgow compared with 
spects.. Mr. Taylor’s recent article in those given by American roads. New 
Cassier’'s Magazine concedes this: York people now have the best servicerin 
“Tho much talked’ and: written about by the world.( We have 2,000 of the best 
gentlemen.aho have no experience in railroad- cars that money can buy. They operate 
i amano operat. oF street tale on 280 miles of road, and rum tote oar 
gow, where it is a Tienited ‘vole ag The other! miles per day than any system anywhere. 
railroads owned and operated by municipali- It is true that all the people don’t have 
ties are so insignificant as to be unworthy of seats here, while in Paris a man is not 
notice. , allowed to board a bus or tram car unless 
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the advocates of municipal ownership is 
the “ Association for the Public Control 
of Franchises,” which claims to have for- 
mulated the demand for municipal con- 
trol and operation, and has stated the 
benefits it expects would accrue from 
both. One of its recent utterances was 
as follows: ' 

“According to the most conservative au- 
thorities, half the city’s revenues could be de- 
rived from its street car, gas and other fran- 
chises. In this event taxes upon private and 
personal property would be cut in two. 

“What is even more important to the mass 
of our citizens: Public control of transporta- 
tion and illuminating will lead to a similar re- 
duction in-car fares and gas bills.” 

This we hear coming out from the 
great clamor of irresponsible tongues 
that are calling for the municipalization 
of all street railroads and gas companies. 
It seems to be the.voice of authority. 
Its statement is so concrete, its tone so 
assured, and moreover the wise ones 
‘whom it quotes are the “ most conserva- 
tive authorities.” Surely, therefore, it is 
worthy of analysis. Let us see: 

The city’s annual revenue, according 
to the report of the Comptroller for the 
year ending August Ist, 1897, amounted 
to $104,449,390, derived as follows: 
Taxes ....; 1,877, 
General fund — 
Appropriation account 241,303 
Special and trust accounts 8,622,400 

51,485,552 


$104,449,390 
Unlimited as are the claims of these 
advocates of municipal ownership, I don’t 
imagine that they intend to insist that 
the city would not be compelled to bor- 
row any more money after repurchasing 
these franchises, and so for the purpose 
of reasonable argument let us subtract 
the item of the loans in the above table 
and state the total revenue at $52,963,- 
838, which’ is the amount minus that 
item. Now to raise one-half of this by 
means of the street car, gas and other 
franchises, those would have to yield 
$26,481,919 over and above the cost of 
their operation. That is, provided the 
taxes remained at $41,877,841. But un- 
fortunately “ taxes upon private and per- 
sonal property would be cut in two.” 
Just how the city is to be enriched by 


the reduction of its revenue is explained. 


in the second clause that I have quoted, 
which predicts “a similar reduction in 
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car fares and gas bills.” Evidently the 
city which exists in the mind of the “ As- 
sociation for the Public Control of 
Franchises ” is a very extraordinary city, 
becatise we know that an ordinary city, 
if its revenue from taxation was re- 
duced one-half, would have to increase 
the revenue derived from other sources 
in order to make both ends meet. Here 
it is proposed to perform the same opera- 
tion by reducing to one-half the only 
other available source of revenue. It is 
quite probable, therefore, that a munic- 
ipally-owned ‘railroad might be a great 
success in the city which exists in the. 
minds of the association, and yet might 
fail in New York. 

According to Mr. Edward E. Higgins, 
the recognized statistician on this sub- 
ject, the entire net earnings (exclusive of 
interest for dividends) of street rail- 
roads, gas and electric light plants in 
New York, do not exceed $18,000,000 
pér annum. So the futility of pursuing 
further this discussion on these lines is, 
I believe, apparent. 

When a committee of the Legislature 
of the State of New York examined this 
matter of mynicipal ownership and con- 
trol of public franchises in 1895, it was 
found that the most advanced advocates 
of reforms of various kinds had aban- 
doned the original demand for municipal 
operation. Dr. Albert G. Shaw said: 
“T have never dreamed of advocating 
municipal ownership in the City of New 
York. I have never thought of it asa 
remedy.” Mr. Robert B. Roosevelt said: 
“Tam not in favor of government ‘con- 
trol of any more businesses.” Another 
gentleman quoted the Mayor of Glasgow 
as saying that he was of the opinion that 
the city should not own its street’ rail- 
roads. Mr. Louis Windmuller said: “I 
think the business is better conducted by 
private enterprise; more honestly and 
economically thah it would be under the ‘ 
municipal government’s control.” — 

The report which the committee of the 
Legislature made upon the testimony 
taken, says: 

“We have attempted to give all.classes an 
opportunity to be heard on the question of 
municipal ownership, and many have appeared 
before the committee and expressed their 
views, giving their reasons. for or inst the 
various- municipalities of the. State embarking 


in this business. But few have advocated the 
ownership and operation of railroads by the 
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cities. The preponderance of testimony taken 
and the majority of opinion expressed before 
this committee are against the subject so com- 
monly referred to as Municipal Ownership. 
It is obvious, under our present system of 
municipal government, that the ownership and 
operation of railroads by the cities and munic- 

ipalities would have a tendency to convert 
* these enterprises’ into powerful political ma- 
chines, the results of which would be detri- 
mental to the public welfare. Under all the 
conditions and circumstances it would seem 
that the ownership and operation of street rail- 
ways. by the municipal authorities is quite 
—practi ime. s an ab- 
stract proposition we believe that no govern- 
ment, national, state or municipal; should em- 
bark in ‘a business that can be as well con- 
“ducted by private enterprise. The reverse of 
this proposition carried out to a logical con- 
clusion would put all business enterprises un- 
der government management and control, and 


%». leave to no citizen any hope, ambition or aspi- 


ration beyond that of seeking an official posi- 
tion that affords a meager existence.” 


“—. Robert P. Porter, who twenty years 
ago wrote a history of the debt of each 
State of the Union for the United States 
Government, and who has been study- 
ing this question of municipal owner- 
ship ever since its first appearance among 
us, said in his address to the Third An- 
nual Convention of the League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities, held at Syracuse, N. 
Y., September 19th-22d; 1899: 


“ Soon after the war a craze set in for mu- 
nicipal. improvements similar to the present 
epidemic for owning and operating public util= 
ities, and as.a result local indebtedness and 
taxes had increased’so rapidly that in many 
instances the burden ‘upon the taxpayers be- 
came almost unbearable; and jin some impor- 
tant cities repudiation was publicly advocated. 
The alarm occasioned by the increase of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness ‘was e sized in many 
of the Western States the large sums of 
public money voted to aid innumerable private 
railroad schemes, @ majority..of which, had 
not come up tothe great expectations of the 
promoters and had left the appy communi- 
ties responsible for millions of unpaid bonds. 
The history of this iod of eur State and 
local fiscal history should be familiar to advo- 
cates of municipal ownership. in the United 
States, _ If not, they will find much official data 
of value“and interest in Volume VII of the 
Tenth Census, which has a practical bearing 
on the question at issue.. In seeking a remedy 
for the evil.of municipal indebtedness which 
seriously threatened our cities and towns with - 
bankruptcy during this period, the constitu- 
tional limitation of debt was hit-apon, and thus 
the wisdom of the people put a. brake upon 
municipal madness, - In some of the more fla- 
grant instances, that of Michigan for example, 
the people even went further and declared that 
the State must not be ‘a party to or interested 
in any work of intetnal improvement,’ so bit- 
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ter Had been the experience with these experi- 
ments with a theory of government foreign to 
the sound maxim that the country is governed 
the best which is governed the least. This ac- 
tion on the part of the people of the State has 
saved Detroit from one of the wildest and 
probably one of the most disastrous experi- 
ments in municipal ownership yet recorded. 
The State constitutional limitation of debt 
which stopped the debt-creating mania during 
the seventies and’ early eighties will again come 
in to check these latter-day movements toward 
socialism and paternalism, till practical men. in 


unicipal affairs are enabled to examine fully 

ot only the many complex questions involved 
in municipal ownership of all public utilities 
but to realize the stupendous change which‘ 
such an absorption of private enterprise would 
bring about in the fundamental principle of the 
government of the Republic.” 

In England, where they have had 
much experience with municipal owner- 
ship, there is now a decided reaction, and 
a Royal Commission or Joint Committee 
of Parliament has been appointed, which 
may arrest the epidemic of municipal 
trading and interference with private 
enterprise, the effects of which have 
thoroughly alarmed many influential 
Englishmen, who fear that the individual 
effort will be choked by bureaucracy as 
effectually as it has been in Germany. 

It is the increase of local indebtedness 
and taxation since the inauguration of 
municipal trading that has caused the 
alarm and dissatisfaction now noted in 
Great Britain. Between 1878 and 1897 
the local debt of England and Wales has 
more than doubled, and now represents } 
the enormous sum of $1,260,000,000, 
over half of which represents various 
trading plants, which may or may not be 
worth the original capital invested there- 
in. In the past twenty years, according 
to Mr. Porter’s figures, the local debt of 





_England has increased 120 per cent., and 


the annual amount of local taxation has 
increased seventy-seven per cent., while 
the population has only increased 23.6, 
Mr. Dixon Henry Davies, speaking 
before the London Society of Arts, said 
recently that about all the English munic- 
ipalities have thus far done with electric _ 


lighting is to tie it up so that privateen- 


terprise is afraid to touch it... Im 104 
cases local authorities have obtained and 
are holding “ provisional orders.” grant- 
ed by Parliament for electric lighting, 
etc., without doing anything to carry the 
powers into effect.. Private corporations 


dealing with the matter have been kept 
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out and the progress of the towns re- 
tarded. 

To return to matters nearer home, I 
notice that last month Mayor Hart, of 
Boston, discontinued several municipal 
undertakings, particularly the electrical 
construction division and the repair divi- 
sion, for the reason, as he states, that in 
his opinion “it is cheaper for Boston to 
buy repairs and electrical construction 
in the open market than in offices, the 
members of which owe their appoint- 
ments to politics.” 

Private ownership of railroads in the 
United States has given us more miles 
of road than is possessed by all Europe, 
tho the latter has thrice our population. 
A large part of the American trackage 
does not pay, and may not for years to 
come, but meanwhile it furnishes public 
accommodation. 

That most of it now pays exceedingly 
well is due to the boldness and enterprise 
of the men who put in the money and the 
work necessary to build up the proper- 
ties. The stock of some of the horse car 
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lines of New York City was given away 
in payment for hay, oats and bedding-at 
twenty-five per cent. of its face value, . 
and was accepted at ‘that tate only for 
the reason that there was nothing else 
with which to pay. The heated advo- 
cates of municipal ownership are igno- 
rant of facts like these, and insist on, dis- 
cussing the original grant from the point 
of present value. 

Franchises were given away at ‘a time 
when they had no selling value—when a 
company operating a railroad must ex- 
pect to lose money for years till it could 
build up a population that would sup- 
port it. 

Now franchises in New York are all 
sold; none can be legally given away; 
regulations are prescribed by statute, un- 
der which they are sold in open market, 
after long notice to any one-who offers 
the highest price for them. This price 
is so fixed that it varies with the growth 
of the gross receipts’ earned from the 
franchise granted. 

New York City 


The Story-Spoiler. 


By Frank R. Stockton. 


ES, sir,” said my friend, An- 
drew, having lighted a cigar 
and settled himself comfort- 

ably in an easy chair, “ these are the days 
of quick movements, excepting, of 
course, such things as rapid transit in 
New York, and the-war in Africa. This 
is one of the reasons why short stories 
are now so popular; we do not want to 
waste time even on our amusements.. If 
a writer can cut his novel down into a 
story for one number of a magazine, edi- 
tors may welcome him, but if he can con- 
dense it into an anecdote he will have a 
hundred hearers where he would have 
had one reader.” 

“That is the reason, I suppose,” said 
I, “that good story-tellers, such as you 
are, are so popular in society.” 

“ Popularity is all very well,” Andrew. 
replied, “ but sometimes I feel that story- 
telling does not pay, and I feel very much 
inclined to stop it.” 

“Of course, there isn’t much money 
in it,” I remarked. 

“Oh, I am not talking about money,” 


said Andrew. “All the pay I want is to 
have a chance to tell a good story to the 
right sort of hearers, and not to have it 
spoiled ; that’s pay enough for me.” 

“What do you mean by having it 
spoiled?” I asked. 

Andrew laughed. “Don’t you know 
the story-spoiler?” said he. “If you 
never met him that proves you are not a 
story-teller. It is my opinion, sir, that 
there are more professional: story-spoil- 
ers in this city than there are professional 
story-tellers.” 

T showed surprise. 

“Tt is just as I tell you,” he continued. 
“The story-spoiler is a new kind of fiend 
who infests society ; he may turn up any- 
where, at dinners, in parlors, or at the 
clubs. Even the most seasoned veteran 
in the story-telling ranks is afraid of him. 
What makes the matter worse is that 
very often you cannot find out whether 
or not one of these fiends is in the com- 
pany until you have finished your story; 
then, if he is present, you will know it.” 

“What does he do?” I asked. 
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“ Well,” replied Andréw, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘ he does a great many dif- 
ferent things, some worse than others. 
In fact, there are many varieties of him 
just as there are various kinds of mi- 
crobes ; some do mischief in one way, and 
some in another.” 

“ And it is the existence of these per- 
sons that makes you feel like giving up 
stor}-telling ? ” 

“Yes,” replied Andrew. “I suppose 

it is foolish, but it is true. The average 
hearer is a very satisfactory man; he is 
appreciative, he is grateful, and he fre- 
_ quently gives the story-teller as. much 
pleasure as the story-teller gives him; 
but one determined story-spoiler can ruin 
the effect of a good story ina roomful of 
good people. , ese thanthis, he, likes it. 
As I told you, he is a fiend.” 

“.Tell me something about him,’’ said 
I. “ Perhaps some day I may want to 
tell a story, and I would like to be able to 
look out for him.” 

“You cannot do that,” said Andrew, 
“until it is too late to defend yourself. 
But as you near the end you can often de- 
tect him by the eager look in his eyes, and 
the nervous way in which he twitches on 
his chair. He is wild to spring upon 
you as soon as you have finished, but 
sometimes you cannot discover him at 
all. He may be the quietest person in 
the room, as innocent-looking as any- 
body. This kind of story-spoiler is point- 
blind, andthe is one of the worst of them; 
what he wants in a story is every bit of 
it, and the point is of no more value to 
him than the most unimportant feature. 
He is greedy, and he wants it all. In 
this way he often spoils a first-class 
story without knowing it; but, if he did 
know it, he would not care. 

“ There is an old anecdote that gives an 
idea of this style of fiend, and when I 
tell it to you don’t say you have heard it 
before: Because a story is old it need 
not be supposed that it has ceased to be 
useful. I do not believe in retiring sto- 
ries as tho they were officers in the army 
or navy, who are generally set aside just 
as they have reached the highest point of 
efficiency. So here is the story: 

“*“A man ran into a country tavern 
where a number of people were at break- 
fast. ‘A dreadful thing happened over 
at Brownville last night,” said he. “ Two 

men were playing cards in Samuel 
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Peter’s barn; they sat on the floor with a 
lantern close beside them, when an owl 
flew through the barn and knocked over 
the lantern. Some hay on the floor. took 
fire, and before the men could pump a 
pail of water, the fire ran up into the 
hay-mow, and in about half a minute the 
barn was on fire. There wasn’t any time 
to get the horses and cows out, and they 
were all burned up, as well as the car- 
riages and everything else in the barn. 
There was a high wind that carried some 
burning shingles to Peter’s house and set 
it on fire. It was soon blazing from cel- 
lar to roof, and Peter’s mother, who was 
old and bedridden, could not be got out,. 
and she was burned up. Every outhouse 
was destroyed, and when Peter, who was 
away, got home, and saw what had hap- 
pened, and heard of his mother’s death, 
he gave. one groan and fell down dead in 
The people at the table were so 
shocked by this dreadful tale that for a 
few minutes no one of them could speak 
a word. Then a little man jumped up 
from his chair, and cried: “ But what be- 
came of the owl?” ’ Now, sir, that man 
was point-blind, and belonged to one of 
the most dangerous classes of story-spoil- 
ers. 

“But there is another story-spoiling 
fiend who is worse than the one I have 
just mentioned, and he is the man who 
listens to your story, and, as soon as you 
have finished, begins to tell it all over 
again in the way in which he heard it, 
or rather, in the way in which he remem- 
bers it. Of course, he utterly ruins the 
effect of your story. . Very often the dif- 
ference between them consists merely in 
a difference in proper names or locations, 
The grinning miscreant, for he is always 
delighted when he gets a chance to spoil 
a story, will tell you that when he heard 
that-anecdote the man’s name was Hen- 
derson and not Preston, and that it hap- 
pened in Connecticut and not in New 
Jersey. Then he will relate it with 
the greatest unction, as tho the company 
had not just heard it, and finish with a 
great roar of laughter, for this class of 
people always laugh consumedly at their 
own stories. 

“It is amazing,” continued Andrew, 
“how a party of intelligent people will 
tolerate an outrage of this sort, not only 
refraining “ftom indicating in some way 
that they do not approve of such dis 
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- curtesy, but generally feeling compelled, 
by social rules, to applaud the story- 
spoiler’s version as much as they have 
just applauded yours. 

“ For instance, I once related to a party 
this little incident: A gang of Italian la- 
_ borers were working in a trench in one 
of the streets of New York, and in the 
course of their labors a gas pipe was 
broken. The Italians were immediately 
set to work to mend the fracture before 
the neighborhood was filled with the ob- 
noxious vapor, but, altho they labored in 
the most energetic way, it was soon evi- 
dent that they could do nothing with it. 
No matter what was said to them in Eng- 
lish or Italian, they did not understand 
it, and their efforts were of no avail. 

“Tn this emergency their ‘ boss’ went 
to another trench, nearby, where a gang 
of Irishmen were at work, and sum- 
moned them to his aid. The sons of 
Erin ran to the scene of disaster, drove 
the Italians out of the trench, and worked 
like good fellows until they had so far re- 
paired the broken pipe that it would hold 
gas until a new section could be substi- 
tuted. While this was going on, the 
Italians stood around the trench, jabber- 
ing among themselves in evident wonder 
at the superior abilities of the newcom- 
ers. When the work was finished the 
Irishmen walked back to their own 
trench, and as they did so, one of them 
turned, and, pointing to the Italians, re- 
marked to his companions: ‘ And thim’s 
the fellows they makes popes of!’ 

“In the midst of the laughter which 
this anecdote evoked, a man elevated his 
voice, aanounced that that was not the 
' way he had heard it, and, looking around 
with glowing satisfaction on his under- 
bred countenance, he stated that it was a 
water pipe that had burst, and then he 
began at the beginning and told the whole 
* story very much as I had told it, substi- 
tuting water for gas, finishing with a 
burst of laughter, in which nearly every- 
body joined him.” 

‘ “Such men should be.ostracized,” said 

“ Very true,” said Andrew; “ but that 
would be like trying to banish immoral- 
ity from the stage; so long as public au- 
diences and social companies applaud, re- 
form is impossible. 

“There is yet another kind of story- 
- sptiler who is greatly feared by the 
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story-teller, and I must say I hate him - 
more than I do any of the others. He is 
the man, who, as soon as you have fin- 
ished, tells another story of the same 
class, but much better than your own. 
This I consider the highest form of im- 
politeness. I believe that in the ordi- 
nary walks of life these men will be 
found to be braggarts. If you-tell them 


.about your little cottage of eight rooms, 


and your pretty front lawn, they will 
scarcely let you finish before they begin 
to talk about their spacious country 
houses and their extensive gardens, lawns 
and grounds. 

“T once witnessed an act of this kind. 
It was about the time when the class of 
anectode relating to St. Peter and the 
gates of heaven were so popular. A very 
estimable gentleman, who was noted for 
his kindness and feeling*for others, and 
who was of a retiring disposition, seldom 
caring to force himself in any way upon 
the attention of a company, so far broke 
through his’ custom as to relate, at a 
large dinner party, an anecdote of a man 
named Alexander Perry, who died, and, 
as usual, presented himself at the gates 
of heaven. When St. Peter asked him 
his name, the good old man smiled as he 
wrote it down in his book. ‘A. Perry,’ 
he said, ‘I suppose you feel like a peri 
at the gate of Paradise.’ Now this was 
a pretty bad joke, but considering the 
character of the gentleman who told it, 
every friendly allowance should have 
been made, but there are some people 
who can make no friendly allowances, 
and one of these exclaimed, ‘I think you 
have got hold of the wrong man, sir. 
Peri cannot be pronounced Perry. It 
would have been better to make your hero 
the celebrated arctic explorer, who 
thought he was just about to get into the 
open sea about the north pole. It might 
be said of him that he considered himself 
a Peary at the gates of Paradise.’ There’s 
brutality for you! 

“ On the other hand, there is a class of 
story-spoilers who try to be kind and gen- 
erous, but they do it in a way that is very 
grating to the feelings of the story-teller. 
One of these will tell a story which he 
only half remembers, and which he 
garbles dreadfully, beginning with the 
statement that he heard it from you, and 
that as you do not seem inclined to tell 
it he will do so himself. I have known 





a man of this sort thrust himself upon the 
attention of a company and deliberately 


tell one of my stories in such a way as to’ 


make chill after chill run down my back. 
Of course, there is no copyright’-on ver- 
bal narration, but people who relate those 
they have heard, and who give the names 
- of their authors, ought to have some con- 
science about it. They are like the lit- 
erary pirates who not only: steal a-for- 
eign book, but publish a bad translation 
of it. In fact, they are much worse, for 
the foreign author may never read his 
maltreated book, whereas the poor story- 
teller is not only often forced to listen to 
the wretched semblance of his story, but 
is obliged to father it. 

“ Another story-spoiler is one closely 
related to the one of whom I have just 
spoken ; he is the one who will call upon 
you, in a company, to tell a story he has 
heard you relate, giving no thought to 
the fact that if you thought it a suitable 
story to tell at that time and to those peo- 
ple, you would probably do so. Story- 
tellers who have a reputation to main- 
tain are very particular when and towhom 
they tell their stories. I was once in a 
company where one of these impertinent- 
ly suggestive persons loudly urged me to 
tell a story I had once told him, relating 
to a lady who was the second wife of her 
husband, and who caused herself to ‘be 
talked about in a literary club to which 
she belonged by refusing point blank to 
read a poem beginning: 


‘ Once only, love.’ 


This placed me in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, becatise there were three ladies in 
the party who were the second wives of 
their husbands, and I naturally did not 
want to tell the story, nor to give my 
resasons why I did not. I tried to 
change the subject, but the blatant fellow 
declared that if I would not tell the story 
he would. He thereupon proceeded to 
make himself the object of aversion to 
seven people—the three second wives, 
their husbands and myself. 

“ The number of these social fiends ap- 
pears to be steadily increasing; season 
after season I notice that in all sorts of 
gatherings there are more and more men 
—seldom women, I am happy to say— 
who seem to devote themselves to the 
work of spoiling other people’s stories. 
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They are always looking out for the op- 
portunity to injure the success of any 
one who relates an anecdote. Even the 
children are not exempt from their ma- 
licious rudeness. Not long ago I was 
present at a family dinner when one of 
these story-spoilers, supposed to:be a 
friend of the family, dropped in, and was 
invited to a seat at the table. There were 
two or three children present, and we 
had all been having a good time with 
jokes, conundrums, etc. In the course 
of the meal a little boy, about eight years 
old, was asked by his father to relate, for 
the benefit of the guest, a little anecdote, 
which before dinner he had told with 
much effect, his infantile tones, greatly 
enhancing the interest of the story. At 
first the little fellow objected to telling a 
story before thé newcomer, whom he re- 
garded with a certain awe as a very much 
grown-up person. But, after a time, his 
diffidence was overcome, and in a clear 
piping voice he told his story of a little 
chicken, which, wandering about in the 
poultry house, approached the nest where 
he had. been born, and there perceived, 
with surprise, an Grange, which had prob- 
ably been dropped there by some boy. 
‘Qh!’ said the chick, in great delight. 
‘Look at fhe orange mamma laid.’ 

“The little boy told his anecdote so 
well that his father and mother were de- 
lighted, and with pardonable pride they 
looked at their guest, to see how he would 
applaud their child’s efforts. But no such 
applause came; the story-spoiler smiled 
slightly, and, in a superior and patron- 
izing fashion, remarked that he had re- 
cently heard that story at the theater, and 
that it was surprising how many good 
stories there were in the play he had 
then seen. In fact, he thought they - 
rather made it a point in that theater to 
insert lively jokes into their plays. The 
poor little boy was utterly abashed; he. 
was quite as well aware that he had 
made a failure as if he had been as old as 
his father, and for the rest of the meal he 
devoted himself to eating, and said not a 
word. I was so angry that if the man 
had told the best story I ever heard I 
would have spoiled it, had I been able to 
do so, with the same pleasure with which 
I would kill a rattlesnake.” 

“He was truly a brute,’ I remarked. 
“But what is your opinion about the 
right thing to do when you find you have 
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heard a story some one is relating to ~ 


your” 

“Tn that case,” said Andrew, “ sim- 
ply try to be a gentleman. When you 
are asked if you have heard such and 
such a story, and you remember that you 
havé, say so, frankly and honestly. Even 
after a little of the story has been told 
you, you may yet say so, but never let 
anybody finish his story, and then cruel- 
ly say you have heard it before. That is 
social depravity of a vulgar order.” 

“ There is still another class of story- 
spoilers,” said Andrew, throwing the end 
of his cigar into the fire, “ who may be 
considered as the suicidal variety—they 
spoil their own stories. There are sev- 
eral ways of doing this, and py practice 
one may become an adept in the gentle 
art of ruining his own reputation as a 
raconteur. Ordinarily, these people 
spoil their own stories after this fashion ; 
a man wishes to relate a story, which is 


often a good one, and he begins by in- ° 


forming the company, in a very impres- 
sive way, that he is going to tell them one 
of the best things they ever heard. This 
is bad, because it generally raises expec- 
tation too high. Then he proceeds to 
tell the point of his tale, and when he 
has made his hearers thoroughly under- 
stand that point, he goes on to tell the 
story, which, of course, is no more than 
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a dead story, its life and soul having 


been extracted before the stiffening 


corpse: was exhibited to the company. 
And it is impossible to revive such a 
corpse; you cannot put the point back, 
so that it will give life to the story. 

“Other people spoil their own. stories, 
after they have told them, and told them 
very well, by repeating the point over and 
over again,.generally laughing each time 
they repeat it. I do not believe that 
these people think it necessary to ram the 
point into the comprehension of their 
hearers ; the fact is that they are general- 
ly so much pleased with their stories that 
they cannot resist the desire to fondle 
the point until such caresses become a 
bore to everybody.” 

Andrew stood up and looked out of 
the window. “I tell you what it is,” said 
he, “ this whole business of story-spoil- 
ing would soon cease if the Golden Rule 
should .become popular in society; if we 
should all feel that we should do unto 
others what we would have others do 
unto us, and if we should regard the ef- 
forts of a story-teller to amuse-his au- 
dience as we would the acts of any one 
else who was trying to make his fellow 
beings happy, there would be no use for 
any more sermons such as I have just 
preached to you.” 

CHARLESTOWN, West Va. 


Must Win. 


By Webster Davis, 


Recent_y Uniren States AssisTANT-SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


[Mr. Davis during a leave of absence last winter visited Pretoria and the Boer camps in an entirely unofficial 
capacity. Upon his return to Washington he resigned his office in order that he might freely support the -Boer cause 


without embarrassing the government.—Epror ] 


66é HY do your men all wear 


beards?” I asked an old 
Boer whom I met in Pre- 
toria. 

“Because the British don’t give us 
time to shave,” was his reply. 

In one of the field hospitals I found an 
old wounded Boer, who had been in nine 
wars—with natives and British. His 
wife was nursing him, and he hoped to 
get up and fight again in the next battle. 

The British will not conquer this peo- 
ple. When I was with the Boers in 


February last the British had from ten 
to fifteen men to their one, and the odds 
have increased since then, yet,the Boers 
will not be conquered. Something will 
happen to end the war leaving the Boers 
their independence. 

The British have no fair claim on their 
land and no just quarrel with them; and 
for Great Britain to trample these most 
gallant Republicans under foot by sheer 
force of numbers would be contrary to 
her own traditions as the mother of free 
institutions and democratic spirit, and 
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revolting to the courage, chivalry and. 


generosity of her soldiers. Britain here 
finds herself in the role that Spain played 
in Holland to her own. destruction, but 
the British have in them the saving and 
redeeming virtues which the Spanish had 
not, and they will be more fortunate. A 
way of saving their dignity and yet ceas- 
ing the attack will be found. Already 
great numbers of British people want 
the war ended. Our Consul at Pretoria, 
who had just visited England, told me 
last March that there was not an aristo- 
cratic family in all England that was not 
then in mouring because of the Trans- 
vaal war, and matters have grown worse 
since. : 

But the slaughter seen so far will be 
as nothing to that which would ensue be- 
fore Pretoria could be taken. The Boers’ 
capital is finely situated for defensive 
purposes, its fortifications are immensely 
strong, and it is provisioned for years. 
Moreover, all the Boer women who can 
possibly be spared from their homes will 
aid the men in the defense of the capital. 
They are fine markswomen, some as good 
as the men, and when I was in Pretoria 
they were practicing every day with the 
rifle. A few of these women are in the 
trenches now. 

The reason why the Boers are so much 
better marksmen than the British is not 
alone because of their practice. The at- 
mosphere of the Transvaal plays a most 
important part. The air there is very 
clear, and distant objects look near. The 
Boer having been born in the country 
can judge the range of an enemy with 
great accuracy, but the Briton being used 
to the English air underestimates the dis- 
tance and is all at sea about range. 

The Boers are fighting for liberty, it 
is their aspiration, it is their inspiration, 
it is a part of their religion, for it they 
have run. away twice before the British 
advance, leaving their homes and their 
property and trekking to an unknown 
wilderness. Now the persistent en- 
croacher has brought them to bay, and 
neither our own fathers nor the Spar- 
tans at Thermopyle or.any other war- 
riors with whom history acquaints us 
have ever defended their homes with 
more unfaltering courage. If they are 
uncivilized, then we are uncivilized, for 
they are just such people as we. Great 
Britain, with her glorious past ‘and 
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mighty present, can afford without in- 


jury to’her prestige to retire from the soil’ 


of these republics, and let them live their 
own way in their own land. 

I went to South Africa without preju- 
dice, enjoyed peculiar facilities for see- 
ing both: sides (British and Boer) and 
came away—as any fair minded Amer- 
ican would—with the feeling that the 
Boers are in the right, that they deserve 
our sympathy, and at the least, strict 
neutrality—which we are not observ- 
ing at present, as we are selling the Brit- 
ish army all sorts of supplies, while not 
supplying the Boers. 

Many of the Boers are charming peo- 
ple. The wife of General Cronje is one 
of the most cultured women of the 
Orange Free State, and there are many 
ladies of high education and deep re- 
finement among them. I saw President 
Kruger in his little white cottage, with 
the broad piazza, talking with the poor 
old farmers, who had come to him for 
news of their sons; he had a deep band 
of crape surrounding his high hat. They 
told me how he had planned the battle 
of Colenso. Through an interpreter he 
told me about his admiration for the 
United States, and desire to make his 


country like it. On the following Sun- 


day I found him preaching in the Dopper 
Church. Statesman, Warrior,. Patriarch 
and Father of His People, all these is 
President Kruger, and like our own 
greatest men, he is simple and direct. 

I met General Cronje, who walks with 
bent head and stoop like Von Moltke. 
I found General Joubert, who has since 
died, in his tent, a middle sized, unassum- 
ing, bearded man, in appearance very 
like one of our Western farmers, His 
dear old wife was with him, and his 
deference and affection for her were very 
charming. 

“She will come with me to battle- 
fields,” he said, laughing; “ one of these 
times she will get shot.” 

“The general is getting old,” she ex- 
plained, “and his health is not good. 
He needs some one to look after him.” 

“In one of the battles recently,” re- 
joined the General, “ I looked at a neigh- 
boring kopje, and there was Mrs. Joubert 
sitting on a stone with a spy glass watch- 
ing the firing.” 

Joubert remarked that after my long 
ride I must be in need of refreshment. 
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- So he sent out and got me a glass of— 
milk. 

Advancing civilization owes it to pos- 
terity to preserve these republics; it is 
especially our business because of our 
history and our principles, and it is to 
the interest of Great Britain herself that 
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she shall not conquer, because to -blot 
out these republics and exterminate their 
brave defenders would be to destroy the - 
foundations of her own constitution and 
sully the brightest pages of her own his- 
tory. a 
The Boers must win. 
Wasuincron, D. C. 


The Religious Question in the Philippines. 
By Gen. Thomas M. Anderson, U S.A. 


[It will be remembered that General Anderson commanded the first expedition to the Philippines.—Epitor.] 


HAVE been requested by some in- 
fiuential Filipinos to make a state- 
ment in their behalf. They profess 

to wish to see a just and stable govern- 
ment established in the Philippines under 
American administration. Their state- 
ment is in effect that they believe a ma- 
jority of their people wish to see peace 
restored and some form of autonomous 
government inaugurated for them by us. 
Such a government, they say, will be ac- 
cepted in good faith. But they assert, 
and this is the gravamen of the matter, 
that while there is a bitter feeling against 
certain religious orders, nevertheless, the 
great mass of the people of the islands 
are sincere Roman Catholics, and that 
any attempt on the part of our Govern- 
ment to encourage a crusade against 
their religion would arouse a bitter and 
fanatical spirit of opposition. This, they 
submit, might become so widespread and 
intense as to rekindle the fires of insur- 
rection and bring about the most deplor- 
able of all wars, a religious war. My 
friends, for such I believe them to be, say 
they fear and dread this and sincerely 
deprecate it. So far by request. 

IT now beg leave to submit a few state- 
ments in explanation. 

We, of course, all know that our Gov- 
ernment does not interfere in religious 
controversies or contentions. Yet it 
seems hard for the Filipinos to believe 
‘this. They cannot understand that there 
can be any movement without govern- 
ment initiative. Just as soon as a mis- 
sionary movement is set on foot to con- 
vert the Filipinos from Catholicism, so 
soon will the Filipino people junip at 
the conclusion that our Government 


has directed the.crusade. The idea will 
be spread by professional revolutionists 
and fanatical friars. This may seem — 
absurd to us, but not to a people accus- 
tomed to a union of Church and State 
and to a dominance of Church influence. 
It is true they wish to confiscate the 
Chuch property and to expel the Span- 
ish friars. Under the term friars they 
include all the regular orders except the 
Jesuits. They claim that they object to 
the abuse.and not to the use of religious 
administration, to gross maladminis- 
tration and oppression on the part of the 
clergy, not to the doctrines of the Church. 
In. fact, there are no more devout and 
sincere Roman Catholics than the native’ 
Filipinos. It is stated, and it is true, that 
some of the Spanish friars have charged 
exorbitant fees for marriages or burials. 
Yet I know that there is no class of men 
who would condemn such a practice more 
than the Catholic clergy of our country. 

There are many good priests in the 
Philippines, and some, unfortunately, 
who are licenticus. The Catholics of 
America will make a great mistake if they 
condone or defend the bad. 

Let us give them all credit for the good 
they have done in the past. They have 
certainly been more successful in civiliz- 
ing the Filipinos than we have been in 
civilizing our Indians.. But as an unfor- 
tunate result of State bounty, they have 
given their support to an administration 
unjust and cruel in a superlative degree. 

Returning to the consideration of our 
Filipino appeal, it may be confidently as- 
serted that while our Government will 
not support missionary effort, it cannot 
interfere. 
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It-is better for any nation to have:as 
many church organizations as the diverse 
character of its: people may require. Op- 
position stimulates. zeal in Christian en- 
deavor, as in every. other form of work. 
But I trust that Protestant missionaries 
who may attempt to proselytize the Fil- 
ipinos will have the good sense not to 
abuse or misrepresent their religious faith, 
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which is.endeared to them by the tradi- 
tions of three hundred years. And, above 
all, let them keep clear of the controversy 
which is bound to arise over the question 


-of Church lands. Let the Filipinos set- 


tle that contention among themselves. 
That with them is a moli me tangere prob- 
lem. 

Pui.ADELpHia, Pa, 


A Real Philanthropy. 


By Jacob A. Riis. 


Autuor or ‘How THE OTHER Hatr Lives,” ‘A Ten Years War,” Etc. 


‘If thy brother be waxen poor and fallen in decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him: yea, tho he be a 
stranger or a sojourner, that he may live with thee. Take thou no usury of him, or increase.”,"—LEV. XXV. 35, 36. 


CAME across a sermon preached 
from this text, in an unlikely spot, 
the other day. “ Unlikely,” is in 

the nature of a personal confession. — I 
mean that I did not expect it there; 
which was entirely my own fault. I had 
had evidence enough that ought have 
made me look ‘for it just where I found 
it. It is a familiar experience that the 
tenderest charity is found among those 
who have the least to give. Perhaps it 
is because it is so perfectly natural. 
Men make out the brotherhood more 


easily when starving together. Any way,- 


it is a fact, familiar enough, and as often 
forgotten. 

The unlikely spot was an East Broad- 
way basement. A brass plate on the 
wall bore the words, Gemilath Chasodim 
Association, which, rendered into Eng- 
lish, means Free Loan Association. 
Right in the heart of Jewry I had come 
upon a place where the word brother had 
a meaning ‘so old that it was fairly new. 
‘“Waxen poor, or fallen in decay.” All 
about were the signs of it. The block 
on East Broadway still bore some of 
the marks of a better day. It was 
rather opulent by comparison with the 
neighborhood. But crowding it on 
every side were the tenements of the 
wretchedly poor, of the sweater’s hordes, 
of the hopeless, one was tempted to say 
but for the dawn of a brighter to-morrow 
in the playground down on the corner, 
whence came the shouts of a hundred 
youngsters romping at their games. 
With the street boy given a chance to 
play ball without fear of the policeman, 
the very slum itself-is not hopeless. 


“Take thou no usury of him.” I sat 
and listened to the story of the Gemi- 
lath Chasodim, ‘studying the while the 
strong face of the Russian Jew who told 
it. Dark and heavy-browed, yet with 
kindly brown eyes and that suggestion of 
sober fun in their depths that always 
tells of a man good to tie to. He told 
me nothing of himself, and I looked in 
vain for his name in a list of directors 
and officers. I heard afterward that it 
was his wish it should be so. He had 
given up a prosperous business that had 
earned him a fortune, to devote his time 
and his life to his fellow men; had done it 
deliberately of set purpose. So did M. 
Rabinowitz read the law of Moses.’ 

It was in the winter of 1892 that nine 
Russian Jews, small storekeepers, met 
“to consider ways and means by which 
to reduce the practice of beggary, to en- 
courage self-support among the poor and 
prevent their sinking into pauperism and 
becoming a. charge upon the commu- 
nity.” The Hebrew Gemilath Chasodim 
Association was the outcome of their de- 
liberations. It was organized then and 


there, with a capital of $95, put in by the 


nine. “ The object of the society,” says 
its constitution, “ shall be to loan money 
to poor people without charging any in- 
terest, or any expense whatsoever. Its 
capital shall never be used for any other 
purpose.” The pledge has been kept. 
To-day, after eight years, the $95 have 
grown into $35,000, and quite a quarter 
of a million dollars has been lent to near- 
ly 20,000 persons in extreme need. Not 
one of them has paid a single cent for 
the use of the.money, and so few have 
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failed to keep their promise to pay it 
back that the losses from bad debts on 
the association’s ledgers foot up less 
than one per cent. 

“Even tho he be a stranger.’’ One 
hears off and on of the Jews being clan- 
nish, a curious charge for Christians to 
make after branding them and herding 
them in thé Ghettos of the world more 
than a thousand years. These were not. 
Their money was, and is, lent to men in 
need, Gentile or Jew. I find among 
them in a specimen year American, Eng- 
lish, French, Dutch, German and Italian 


‘ borrowers, and three Swedes and eleven 


Turks. Most of them were peddlers, 
small tradesmen whom a loan of from 
five to fifty dollars—those are the limits 
—enabled to support their families, and 
so saved to useful citizenship. “ We 
do not lend money to be directly eaten 
up,” said the President in his last yedr’s 
address. Help to self-help is the wise 
plan of this society. The borrower 
pledged nothing but his faith, and he 
kept that. It is suggestive of the kind 
of stone that was lifted, to find nearly a 
hundred students receiving help in a sin- 
gle year to enable them to pursue their 
studies. They asked and received no 
alms. Throughout it was a. business 
transaction, the one element lacking -be- 
ing profit to the lender. The only profit 
that accrued from the society’s transac- 
tions was to Uncle Sam. Since the 
Spanish war he has collected a fee of 
four cents from every borrower in the 
form of stamps for his note and check. 

To have an office and to do business 
costs money. The Gemilath Chasodim 
is at an annual outlay of some $2,800. 
It all comes out of the fees of. its eleven 
hundred and odd members, and leaves a 
surplus besides. It rather surprises one 
to find on the roll of members a few 
Gentile names; not so to discover that 
the one local member who has con- 
tributed nearly half the capital of the 
concern is the Jewish banker, Jacob H. 
Schiff, whose hands never grow weary 
of well-doing. The Baroness de Hirsch 
reached a helping hand across the sea to 
prop up also this beneficence. 


The roll of members any one may in- 


spect; the list of borrowers not. They 
are known only to the indorses of each 
who stand surety, to the officer who in- 
vestigates, and to the Executive Com- 
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mittee, which grants the loan., To it is 
attached the condition that it must be 
paid back in ten weeks. With the last 
of these the slate is wiped ‘clean, and 
the transaction forgotten. The man is 
on his feet. The pawnshop has been 
shut out, and with it hopeless disaster. 
A hundred carpenters so saved their 
tools and their jobs in the year the rec- 
ord of which lies before me, thirty-nine 
machinists, forty-six jewelers and ninety 
shoemakers. Two hundred and eigh- 
teen small dealers in coal and wood, 
nearly seven hundred push-cart ped- 
dlers and six hundred. tailors and 
cloak-makers got a start, became self- 
sustaining members of the community, 
and, in turn, contributors to the fund, 
that others might be helped. Twenty 
thousand, all told, in eight years; that is 
the record. 

It is all there is to tell. And it is new 
only here. I am told that in every Rus- 
sian village there is a Gemilath Chaso- 
dim run on the same lines. New or 
old, does it not preach a sermon to us 
who sometimes find it hard to let these 
“ strangers live with us ”’ as neighbors? 

In. the little town where I was a child 
there lived in those days a Jewish family, 
the only one; tradespeople, gentle and 
friendly, who on all points of social con- 
tact were one with their neighbors. 
There lived also a Gentile woman of 
wealth, who fed the poor and clothed 
them, a truly good Christian woman of 
old Lutheran stock and narrow as that: 
can be. The Jewess and the Christian 
were old friends. But one day they 
strayed upon dangerous ground. The 
Jewess, perceiving it, tried ‘to turn the 
conversation from the ,religious topic. 

“Well, well, dear Mrs. G—,” she 
said, soothingly, “Some day when we 
meet in heaven we shall all know better.” 

Mrs. G.’s answer lives yet in my mem- 
ory. She bristled visibly as she deliv- 
ered it. 

“What? Our heaven! No, indeed! 
Mrs. K., we may be good friends here, 
but there—really, you will have to ex- 
cuse me.” , 5 

She was my own, and kin at that. 
Forty years have passed since. But 
sometimes yet I catch myself asking the 
question mentally: “Which of these 
would you call neighbor?” 


New York Crry. . 








The Attack on the Westminster Confession. 
: By Prof. E. E. Slosson, 


Or THE UNIvERsiry oF Wyominc. 


T is a noticeable thing about popular 
| movements that the aim is usually 
good, but the arguments for it are 
generally wrong. This seems to be the 
case with the demand so loudly expressed 
in the daily. papers for the revision or 
abandonment of the Westminister Stand- 
ards. It is certainly objectionable that 
all the ministers and elders of the Pres- 
byterian Church be required to express 
implicit belief in any one long and de- 
tailed system of theology written in ob- 
solete phraseology and composed under 
circumstances widely different from 
those of to-day. But many of the points 
against which the attack is commonly di- 
.rected are essentially invulnerable. 

For example, the idea of predestina- 
tion especially rouses the wrath of “ the 
man in the street,’ for he thinks that it 
means that some one is making him do 
something that he does not want to do. 
Predestination, which is the theological 
expression for what rationalists call de- 
terminism, was accepted in the seven- 
teenth century as a matter of faith, as a 
necessary corollary from the conception 
of God. Now it is a part of our scien- 
tific knowledge, as completely proved by 
experimental evidence as any universal 
law can be. Altho chance still lingers as 
a popular superstition, it is no longer 
considered _a rational hypothesis. Those 
theologians who saw God only in the un- 
usual, the arbitrary and the inexplicable 
have been fighting a losing battle for 
four hundred years. They have been 
successively driven by the advance of 
human knowledge from astronomy to 
physics, to chemistry, to biology, to 
psychology and can no longer hold their 
last position. They denied God had any- 
thing to do with phenomena that were 
uniform and comprehensible, and so their 
God, who could only exist in darkness 
and chaos, is being gradually driven from 
the universe. Modern science is thor- 
oughly Calvinistic as far as it goes. It 
finds phenomena unaffected by differ- 
ences of time and space, and that the laws 
of nature are uniform and universal. 


Why this is so science cannot tell. The 
answer of faith is that the laws of na- 
ture are immutable because they are the 
expression of the eternal will of God, who 
is the same yesterday, to-day and forever, 
and in whom there is no variableness 
neither shadow of turning. 

It is frequently said that predestina- 
tion or the reign of law is destructive to 
* free will.” And so it is if we have the 
common conception of that fallacious 
phrase. The “ free will” that the ordi- 
nary man thinks he has, and must have 
in order to be good, is causeless action, 
choice without motives and decision with- 
out: regard to past life or: future conse- 
querices. This is indeed contrary to any 
rational theory of the universe, theolog- 
ical or materialistic. Denial of this kind 
of “ free will” does not, however, mean 
that a man is forced to do what he does 
not want to do. On the contrary, it 
means that he cannot do voluntarily what 
he does not want to do—that is, that his 
voluntary acts are controlled by his char- 
acter, desires, beliefs, temperament, rea- 
son; in short, by his whole personality, 


just as much as the movement of the 


earth is controlled by the forces acting 
upon it., I do not know what anybody 
wants with a will that is not so con- 
trolled and directed, nor what he would 
do with such a will if he had it. There 
could be no moral responsibility if such 
a conception of the will were correct, If 
we are not able to influence the will— 
that is, if it is not in causal connection 
with preceding events like everything else 
in the world, then is our preaching vain, 
all instruction useless, good examples 
cannot be followed, and a_ previously 
good character is no protection in the’ 
hour of temptation, and the world is 
morally a chaos. But if by freedom of 
the will we mean, as Aristotle defines it, 
freedom from external compulsion, then 
the Westminstér Confession is right in 
holding that there is no incompatibility 
with predestination. Freedom from one’s 
self no one really desires. 

Another point of attack on the West- 
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minster Confession is its bold declara- 
tion of the omnipotence of God in view 
of the fact that evil and pain exist in this 
world and possibly also in the next, al- 
tho we do not know so much about the 
next world as our forefathers thought 
they did.. The chief argument advanced 
against this doctrine is that it is an un- 
pleasant thought. This is an age when 
only the Gospel of the Agreeable is per- 
mitted to be preached. Mention of sin 
and suffering is tabooed from the pulpit 
as it is from polite society. Such topics 
are only for scientific works and veritis- 
tic novels. Since the universe was made 
to please us (no one disputes this nowa- 
days) whatever is unpleasant to us is not 
true. We say of a new doctrine “ it ap- 
peals to my reason,” but what we really 
‘mean is that “it agrees with my taste.” 
So for the most. part we ignore the prob- 
lem of evil as completely as possible and 
avoid: any’ attempts to solve the diffi- 
culty. Still our children who do -not 
know any better will ask the old ques- 
tion, “ Why does not God kill the devil? ” 
and we can answer it in only two ways, 
“ He cannot,” or, “ He will not.” If we 
give the former answer we are Armin- 
ians ; if the latter we are Calvinists. Un- 
questionably the popular theology, more 
often implied than expresséd, tends to 
limit the power of God rather than to 
make him, however indirectly, responsible 
for the wickedness of the world. The 
prevalent idea of God, frequently ex- 
pressed in prayers and sermons, is that 
he is a well intentioned person who we 
hope will somehow and some time—tho 
it does not look much like it now—prove 
to be a little stronger than the devil. The 
Calvinistic faith is that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are called according to his 
purpose.” 

Now, why the Almighty did not create 
a universe without sin and suffering is 
not necessarily a blasphemous question, 
it is only a foolish one. It is ruled out 
of the court of reason as irrelevant, in- 
competent and immaterial. It is like ask- 
ing why two and two make four. We 
may hope by hard study to find out some- 
thing of what God does, we can never 
find out the why of anything. 

The popular cry that an omnipotent 
God who permits the wickedness and mis- 
ery that we see around us is “a monster 
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of injustice,” is probably the most im- 
pudent statement ever made by man. 
‘Shall not the judge of all the earth do 
right?” A man who is not able to es- 
timate exactly the character of Cesar be- 
cause the circumstances of the time were 
so different, who cannot say for certain 
just what should be the conduct of a new 
convert in China, who fears to judge 
his neighbor because he cannot put him- 
self in his place, who does not know what 
is right for himself in every case, yet 
presumes to dictate a code of morality for 
the Almighty and demand that he con- 
form to the ethics in fashion in his cen-: 
tury, his country, his church and his so- 
cial set! 

I have no intention of eulogizing the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. I 
have never been able to subscribe to it 
myself, and do not see how any one else 
can. But it seems to me to embody doc- 
trine much needed in our time. It is the 
only purely monotheistic creed in Christ- 
endom. It teaches the greatness, the im- 
mutability and the justice of God, and 
these are rarely preached to-day. Hu- 
mility has gone out of fashion, the in- 
dividual is magnified, and the greatness 
of man is the theme of otir sermons. 
Theological conceptions change with po- 
litical ; and the God of many persons now 
is a constitutional monarch whose ac- 
tions are controlle@ by some charter he 
has granted in the past ; or is a “ President 
of the Universe,” which vor populi, ex- 
pressed by the newspapers, elects for each 
new generation. I do not like a demo- 
cratic theology myself. 

If it is necessary to formulate a sys- 
tem of theology which shall be binding 
on the whole Church, I would rather 
trust the divines who assembled in West- 
minster Abbey in 1643-than those who 
meet in St. Louis in 1900. I find noth- 
ing so unbelievable in the Standards as . 
some of the deliverances of recent As- . 
semblies. The Westminster Confession 
is at least clear, logical and courageous ; 
and it is to be feared that a creed con- 
structed now would be none of these. 
Nor is the Confession adapted to patch- 
ing and trimming. You might as well 
try to fix over a quartz crystal because 
you do not like hexagons. 

Let the Westminster Standards re- 
main intact as a relic of the time when 
theology was a science instead of an art 















as itis now. Let subscription to it, if re- 
quired at all, be in the way men subscribe 
to.a political platform with the prin- 
ciples of which they are in the main 
agreed, altho they may not like all the 
planks nor their wording. Then every 






, Revision of the Confession. 
By Prof. John T. Duffield, D.D., of Princeton University. 


N determining the question of Revi- 
sion of the Confession the following 
facts should receive unprejudiced 

and appreciative consideration. 

1. As stated in the original Plan of 
Reunion of the Old and New School 
Churches, there are “ various methods 
of viewing, stating, explaining and illus- 
trating the doctrines of the Confession 
which do not impair the integrity of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic system.” There 
were different forms of statement held 
and advocated by different members of 
the Westminster Assembly. 

2. While all who hold the Calvinistic 
system accept the Scriptural doctrine of 
Election there was in the Westminster 
Assembly, and has been since among 
orthodox theologians, diversity of opin- 
ion as to the order of the divine de- 
crees, and the associated doctrine, the 
extent of the atonement. By the order 
of the decrees it meant simply our con- 
ception of the logical order of decrees 
that chronologically were simultaneous. 
Are we to conceive of the decree of elec- 
tion as preceding or succeeding the de- 
cree to permit the fall? The former 
view is known as supralapsarian, the lat- 
ter as’ sub- or infra-lapsarian. In ref- 
erence to the Westminster Assembly Dr. 
Charles Hodge says: 

“ Twisse, the Prolocutor of that ven- 
erable body, was a zealous supralapsa- 
rian; the great majority of the Assembly, 
however, were on the other side. The 
symbols of that Assembly, while they 
clearly imply infralapsarianism, were yet 
so framed as to avoid giving offense to 
those who adopted the supralapsarian 
theory.” (Theology, Vol. II, p. 317.) 
Whatever the explanation, the doctrine 
in question as stated in the Confession is 
stated as a supralapsarian would state it, 
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man in the Church can exercise the in- 
alienable privilege of the Protestant of 
constructing his own creed and of revis- 
ing it whenever a new idea gets control 
of a majority of his brains. 

Laramig, Wyo. 








and its place in the Confession is. where 
a supralapsarian would place it. 

3. With the single exception, if it can 
be called an exception, of the “ Articles 
of Religion,” adopted by the Irish Epis- 
copal Church in 1615, and superseded by 
the adoption of the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the English Church in 1635, the state- 
ment of the doctrine of Predestination in 
the Westminster Confession differs from 
the statement of that doctrine in the 
other Calvinistic Confessions of the Ref- 
ormation—and we might add the state- 
ment in the Shorter Catechism. The 
Corifessions referred to are the Gallican 
or French Confession of 1559, the draft 
of which, it is said, was prepared by Cal- 
vin; the Belgic Confession of 1561, a 
doctrinal standard of the Reformed 
Church’ in Belgium, Holland and the 
United States; the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort adopted in 1615, the prominent 
doctrinal standard of the Reformed 
Churches just mentioned; the second 
Helvetic Confession of 1675. The Syn- 
od of Dort was virtually an Ecumen- 
ical Council of the Calvinistic Churches 
of that day. It consisted of represent- 
atives from the Reformed Churches of 
Holland and Belgium, with delegates 
from the Calvinistic Churches of France, 
Switzerland, Germany, England and 
Scotland. 

4. On the particular point in question 
the Westminster Confession does not, 
while the other Calvinistic Confessions 
do, express the common faith of the 
Presbyterian Church at the _ present 
day. 

Dr. Hodge says: “ The supralapsarian 
scheme is not consistent with the Scrip- 
tural exhibition of the character of God. 
He is declared to be a God of mercy and 
justice. But it is not compatible with 
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those divine attributes that men should’ 
be foreordained to misery and eternal 
death as innocent—that is, before they 
had apostatized from God.” (Theology, 
Vol. II, p. 319). 

5. As the Confessional statement in 
question is indefensible, does not express 
the faith of the Church, is to many of 
unquestionable orthodoxy highly offen- 
sivé, and subjects the Calvinistic system 
to unfounded criticism and unmerited 
odium, in 1889 sixteen Presbyteries over- 
tured the Assembly’to take such action 
as might be necessary to revise that state- 
ment. In response to these overtures, 
the Assembly submitted to the Presby- 
teries the following questions: “ Do you 
desire a revision of the Confession of 
Faith? If so, in what respect and to 
what extent?” 

Of the two hundred and thirteen Pres- 
byteries one hundred and thirty-four an- 
swered the main question in the affirma- 
tive—that is, two-thirds of ‘the Presby- 
teries expressed a desire for a revision of 
the Confession. 

6. A committee of fifteen ministers 
and ten elders was accordingly appointed 
to revise the Confession. To secure a 
committee representative of different 
sections of the Church, different forms 
of statement of Calvinistic doctrine, and 
different views on the subject of revi- 
sion, by the direction of the Assembly a 
committee of one from each Synod was 
appointed by the Moderator to nominate 
the Committee on Revision. The fol- 
lowing ministers and elders, exception- 
ally qualified for the grave responsibility, 
were accordingly nominated and appoint- 
ed: Dr. Green, of Princeton Seminary; 
Dr. Hastings, of Union; Dr. Riddle, of 
Allegheny ; Dr. Beecher, of Auburn; Dr. 
Morris, of Lane; Dr. Herrick Johnson, 
of McCormick; Dr. Alexander, of San 
Francisco; Dr. Patton, of Princeton 
University ; the Moderator, Dr. Moore; 
the retiring Moderator, Dr. Wm. C. Rob- 
erts; Dr. Van Dyke, of Brooklyn; Dr. 
Erskine, of Newville, Pa.; Dr. Leftwich, 
of Baltimore; Dr. Nicholls, of St. Louis; 
Dr. Burkhalter, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Justice Strong, Senator McMillan, Judge 
Hand, Judge Sayler, Hon. E. E. White, 
Winthrop S. Gilman, William Ernest, 
Barker Gummere, Charles M. Charnley, 
George Junkin. Dr. Hastings and Mr. 
Gummere having declined their appoint- 
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ments, the vacancies were filled by the 
appointment of Dr. Robert R. Booth and 
Morris Stratton. The committee dis- 
charged the difficult and delicate duty 
assigned them with painstaking patience, 
assiduity and fidelity. They reported 
progress to the Assembly of ’91 and 
‘tentatively proposed certain changes to 
be submitted to the Presbyteries for sug-. 
gestions of amendment, addition or omis- 
sion. They made a final report to the 
Assembly of ’92 recommending twenty- 
eight changes in the Confession to be 
submitted to the Presbyteries for their 
approval or disapproval. The substan- 
tial unanimity of the committee in their 
conclusions, constituted as the Revision 
Committee was, is a fact of exceeding 
interest and importance. In subscrib- 
ing the report each member of the com- 
mittee stated which of the proposed 
changes, if any, did not have his ap- 
proval. Of the twenty-four members 
of the committee (the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the lamented death of Dr. -Van 
Dyke having not been filled) twelve ap- 
proved of the entire twenty-eight 
changes proposed, three of the commit- 
tee approved of all the proposed changes 
but one, three of all but two, two of all 
but three, two of all but four. One of 
the committee disapproved of seven, one 
of twelve. The entire committee united 
in the statement that “ altho the changes 
recommended are numerous and impor- 
tant, yet none of them, if adopted, will, in 
the judgment of the committee, impair in 
any way the Reformed or Calvinistic sys- 
tem of doctrine contained in the Con- 
fession.” The changes proposed were 
submitted to the Presbyteries by the As- 
sembly. 

7. At this meeting of the Assembly a 
new chapter, on “ Amendments of the 
Constitution,” was added to the Form of 
Government. It prescribed that to 
amend the Confession of Faith amend- 
ments should be proposed by a commit- 
tee of fifteen, appointed by the Assembly, 
not more than two from any one Synod. 
It so happened that the Revision Com- 
mittee contained four from one Synod 
and three from each of two others. In 
discussing the proposed revision the op- 
ponents of revision raised the issue that 
the Revision Committee was not consti- 
tuted constitutionally, and that their 

recommendations if adopted would be 








invalid. It also so happened that the . 


case of Dr. Briggs, which had been agi- 
tating the Church for several years, was 
to be decided by the Assembly of ’93. 
Some who were not opposed to revision 
felt that changes in the Confession at 
that crisis would be untimely. Under 
these circumstances fifteen Presbyteries 
made no report on revision; seventeen 
reported they had taken no action on ac- 
count of the doubtful constitutionality of 
the Revision Committee, and thirteen 
that they had taken no action without as- 
signing any reason. By the remaining 
- one hundred and seventy-five Presby- 
teries all but three of the twenty-eight 
changes proposed were approved by de- 
cided majorities—in many instances ap- 
proximating two-thirds of the voting 
Presbyteries. 

The result indicated that had the revi- 
sion beeri made by a committee of un- 
questionable constitutionality and not 
handicapped by a concurrent: trial for 
heresy, more than a score of the changes 
proposed would in all probability have 
been approved by the majority required 
for their adoption, two-thirds of the en- 
tire members of Presbyteries. No one 
of the amendments having received the 
required majority, the Confession re- 
mained unchanged. 

8. If the doctrinal Standard of a Con- 
fessional Church means—as it ‘should 
mean—an accurate statement so far as 
practicable of the actual faith of the 
Church, then the Confession amended by 
the changes recommended by a commit- 
tee so eminent and representative, and 
approved by a majority of the voting 
Presbyteries—this and not the unrevised 
Confession is the doctrinal Standard of 
the Presbyterian Church of the present 
day. It states the Calvinistic system as 
the Presbyterian ministry of to-day are 
expected to hold and teach it. In a trial 
for‘ heresy the Confession thus amended 
would be accepted as the test of ortho- 
doxy. ~The present status therefore of 
our nominal Standard cannot be perma- 
nent. It is anomalous, indefensible, un- 
tenable. Agitation for a change is irre- 


pressible because reasonable, and will 
continue .until the present condition, 
which is one of unstable equilibrium, is 
made stable by making the form corre- 
spond to the fact, the nominal Standard 
of doctrine a statement as accurate as 
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practicable of the actual faith of the 
Church. 

Subscription to “the system of doc- 
trine ” does not relieve the situation. It . 
does not promote orthodoxy in either 
theology or ethics to require the sub- 
scription to a doctrinal Standard con- 
taining nyper-Calvinistic statements 
with the understanding that they may 
be repudiated. 

The’ facts above cited would seem to 
justify the conclusion that the interests 
of the truth and the péace of the Church 
would be promoted by referring the re- 
port of the Revision Committee of ’92 to 
a Revision Committee constitutionally 
constituted, to consider and to report to 
the next Assembly with such alterations, 
additions or omissions as may be deemed 
advisable, to be submitted to the Presby- 
teries for their approval or disapproval. 

9. The alternative proposition is a new 
creed, and specifically a creed that is 
“irenic.” By this we presume is meant 
a creed acceptable to those who do not 


‘hold the Calvinistic system nor the Con- 


fessional doctrine of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures. Scarce thirty years ago 
the Old and New School Churches united 
on the doctrinal basis of the Confession 
and the Catechisms. Within twenty 
years after the Reunion the leader of the 
self-styled “ progressives ” in the Church 
announced that “the great sin of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches” 
(including, of course, and pre-eminently 
the Presbyterians) “ was subscription to 
elaborate creeds.” He also announced 
that “the time had come to reconstruct 
our theology.” After ten years’ germi- 
nation the fruit of the seed then cast into 
“progressive”. soil is the new creed 
proposition of to-day. It was not orig- 
inally called “irenic,” but, with com- 
mendable frankness, “polemic.” And 
so it is; irenic, indeed, with respect to 
those without the Church, but to those 
within, not only polemic, but revolution- 
ary—as much so as a proposition in the 
Baptist Church to allow the baptism of 
infants, and by sprinkling, or in,the Epis- 
copal Church to acknowledge the parity 
of the clergy. : 

_It proposes that the Presbyterian 
Church abandon her historic position, — 
encase in a museum or bury with due 
honor the standards under which she has 
won her many victories, and henceforth 
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fight under a new flag—new, indeed, to 
Presbyterians, but one which has a his- 
tory, and that history not such as to give 
it a claim superior to our old war-worn 
banners on the loyalty of Christ’s faith- 
ful followers. The answer to this propo- 
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sition has been given in the action of our 
Confessional Church during the last dec- 
ade, and emphatically in the solemn and 
unanimous deliverance of the last As- 
sembly. 


Princeton, N, J. 


The Prospect in Fiction. 


By Maurice 


HE opening of a new century may 
be the beginning of a literary rev- 
olution. Since the revival of art 

and letters in Europe at the close of the 
dark ages there have been many com- 
plete turns of the wheel of public taste. 
Some critics have thought that these 
changes are to be referred to the influ- 
ence of certain master’ minds whose nat- 
ural bent was in the direction which they 
forced the popular taste to take. Others 
have accounted for extreme and sudden 
* reversals of prevailing literary and ar- 
tistic currents on the ground that the 
spirit of the world has its cycles of move- 
ment, its rings of growth, like those of 
a tree, and that the prevailing aspira- 
tion of civilization controls the move- 
ments of the master genius, who does no 
more than give artistic utterance to that 
aspiration. ; 

Just how deep and powerful the pres- 
ent distinct movement toward a romantic 
revival may be no one can tell. Many 
facts, however, point to a veering of pop- 
ular interest from the fiction of charac- 
ter analysis and social problems to the 
historical novel and the romance of he- 
roic adventure. We have had a period 
of intense, not to say morbid, introver- 
sion directed mainly upon diseases of the 
social, domestic, political and religious 
life of the world. It may,be that, like 
all other currents of interest when turned 
upon insoluble problems, this rush of 
inquiry, this strain of exploitation, has 
about run its course. The public mind 
may be tired of contemplating the ir- 
remediable weaknesses and ancient cor- 
ruptions to which human nature is heir. 
The time may be at hand when in the 
economy of the world’s organism there 
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must be a renewal of that substance of 
life and character which is fed through 
the imagination. Science has overflowed 
its boundary, and for many years past 
has been sophisticating fiction and poetry 
and insinuating itself into the very pores 
of religion. Probably this overflow has 
a limit, just where we cannot say, and it 
may be expected that when the limit shall 
be reached there will be refluence and 
undertow. At the- present moment the 
air, so to say, is full of those indefinable 
indications of a great general change in 
the trend of public curiosity and taste. 

Unquestionably mere commercial con- 
siderations are not of highest value in 
making the reckonings of literature; but 
in our age the commercial energy does 
fill one of the tubes—a very important 
and influential one—in the thermometer 
of success, a success, resent it as we may, 
not to. be separated from its sordid con- 
nections. Great . commercial interest 
seems to be turned or turning from the 
novel of commonplace life and the story 
of the analysis of crime and filth to the 
historical romance, the story of heroism 
and the tale of adventure. People seem 
to be interested as never before in-the in- 
terpretation of history. It may be that 
signs in the air of great world changes 
have set all minds more or less to feeling 
out for precedents and. examples by 
which to measure the future’s probabili- 
ties. Has a whiff of freshness been let 
into the world’s imagination by a sud- 
den rent made in the order of things? 

A few years ago the stories of Zola, 
Tolstoi and-Ibsen fairly controlled book 
commerce. Certain critics saw no pos- 
sibility of a return to Scott, Dumas, Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. As for Victor Hugo, 
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he was made fun of. At the present mo- 
ment there appears to be a strong reac- 
tion in the book market, and we see his- 
torical romances selling as even Zola’s 
worst novels never sold. Nor are these 
immensely popular historical romances 
mere cheap trash ground out for a con- 
scienceless master of the markets.- Some 
of the most popular are not only. good 
historical stories as such, but excellent 
‘literature, admirable art, as well. But 
ten years ago, nay, five, these same ro- 
mances could not have been forced upon 
the public. Toa marked extent, as might 
be inferred, there appears to be a falling 
off in the interest once so violently in 
favor of what may, without disrespect, 
be called fiction of commonplace life. 
In a word, whether momentary or of 
grave import, there seems to be a turning 
of the public face from the masters re- 
cently idolized toward a new set of lead- 
ers and a fresh form of art. We may 
not predict the extent of the revolution, 
or the outcome of it. Art is long; it is 
just as fixed ‘and just as fitful as human 
nature, just as mobile as human taste, 
just as sensitive to conditions of civiliza- 
tion as the thermometer to the air’s tem- 
perature. If the map of the world and 
the atmosphere of civilization are chang- 
ing radically, a corresponding change in 
art should not be surprising. Will the 
new point of view and the new attitude 
of genius insure to us a fresh interpreta- 
tion of history through the ‘historical ro- 
mance, the historical drama and poems 
taking, from a new starting point, a 
course similar to those of Homer, Dante, 
Milton and Hugo? Of course, in order 
to be vital and enduring the new roman- 
tic wave must not be a mere return to 
the recipe of a dead age. A revival of 
romance to be important must be a new 
aspiration of civilization, not.a mere in- 
difference to a form of art with which 
taste has become satiated and cloyed. If 
we may judge a turn of taste by the cold 
facts indicating what the public is de- 
manding, there is a basis for judgment 
in the commercial returns, which show 
that at present the novels most: in de- 
mand are: 

Miss Johnston’s “To Have and to 
Hold,” Miss Cholmondeley’s “ Red: Pot- 
tage,” Mr. Ford’s “Janice Meredith,” 

Mr. Churchill’s “ Richard Carvel,” Mr. 
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Crawford’s ‘ Via Crucis,” and Mr. Ma- 
jor’s “ When Knighthood was in Flow- 
er.” 

All of these books, save one, are his- 
torical novels. All are romances, as dis- 
tinguished from the novel of manners 
and from the analytical didactic story. 
All, save two, are noteworthy as excel- 
lent literature, with the distinct fascina- 
tion of art. All have the holding power 
of genuinely dramatic form and vigor. 
Not one of them owes anything to the 
theory or the processes upon which so- 
called “realism”. depends for its chief 
strength. Nor is there one among them 
that can be pointed out as anything like 
a masterpiece. They are simply good 
stories, in the main most takingly told. 
But there is a valuable significance, if we 
could but:surely reach it, in the fact that 
they have commanded and are still lead- 
ing so largely the attention of the public. 
One “ David Harum” can be accounted 
for, as we easily account for a “ Ben 
Hur” or a “ Looking Backward;” but 
the marvelous success of a large number 
of romances and historical novels, all at 
the same time, indicates something gen- 
eral and powerful, if not radical, in the 
sudden turn of taste to that side’ of art 
which has always been occupied by those 
masters who, after the manner of Ho- 
mer, Shakespeare, Scott, Dumas, Hugo, 
and even Balzac, have depended largely 
upon romantic conditions and the en- 
chantment of distance for the popularity 
of their stories. 

Another sign is worthy of considera- 
tion. These popular romances, at least 
the very best of them, show a regard for 
reality — verisimilitude — without the 
tricks of the “ veritists.” Something of 
the touch found in “ Robinson Crusoe ” 
seems to authenticate improbability and 
identify what might easily have been re- 
jected as unknown in experience. This 
goes far to check criticism at points - 
where the canons of art and taste seem 
about to be strained beyond safety. But 
it suggests the possibility that art may 
be making its way through an ancient 
barrier to a channel in which the best of 
what we know as realism and the highest 
essentials of imaginative vigor may join 
and combine for a new and great revival 
of true greatness in the novel, the ro- 
mance and the drama. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 












Temperaments 





By Susan Coolidge. 





In believing and upholding that all human souls. belong 


] ACOB BOEHME, Sage and Mystic, wert thou right or wert thou wrong, 
To some elemental structure, be they weak or be they strong? 





That each separate spirit made is of one element, and shows 
By its power or by its weakness, its unrest or its repose, 
Whether earth, air, fire or water is the Source from which it flows. 









Tis a difficult conclusion ; but, as in the jewel’s blue, 
Red and rose and green and amber flash and leap and sparkle through, 
Through your speculative fancy seems to scintillate the true. 









For the variance of the creature whom we call our fellow-man, 
Framed alike in needs and passions, on the self-same human plan, 
Grows more wide, more past-believing, as we study it and scan. 







Ah, the temperaments, the fateful, how they front us and surprise, , 
Looking with bewildering distance out of wistful, alien eyes, 
Never drawing any nearer, either to hate or sympathize. 












Eager, dominant, all unresting are the spirits born of Fire, 
Burning with a fitful fever, ever reaching high and higher, 
Shriveling weaker wills before them in the heat of their desire. 





? 
Cool, elusive, fluctuating, hard to fix and strangely fair 
Are the difficult, grievous, grieving souls which born of Water are, __, 
Ours to-day, not ours to-morrow ; never ours to hold and wear. 







Vainly love and passion battle ‘gainst their unresisting chill, 
Like the oar-stroke in the water which the drops make haste to fill, 
The impression melts and wavers, the cool surface fronts us still. 











But the souls of Air! ah, sweetest, rarest of the human kind, 
They the poets are, the singers, making music for the mind, 
Lifting up the weight of living like a fresh and rushing wind. 






And the souls of Earth, dear, steadfast, firm of root and sure of stay, 
Not disdaining commonplaces ; not afraid of every day, 
Taking from the air and water and the sunshine what they may. 








Theirs the dower of happy giving, theirs the heritage of Fate 
Which, when faith has grown to fulness, and the little is made great, 
Brings to love its true rewarding, harvested or sgon or late. 







Jacob Boehme, by-gone mystic, gifted with a strange insight, 
As I read your yellowed pages which in former times were white, 
And review my men and women, half I deem that you were right. 










. 
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By Margaret 


‘x OW lovely the lawn looks, like 
H greenest velvet,’ said Miss 
Jane Curtis to her sister Anna 
as the two ladies sat sociably on their 
wide front veranda. “ William takes 
such excellent care of it; he is thorough, 
if slow. Why! Look, Anna. See! A 
dog—a spotted dog in the tuberous be- 
gonias! Where is William? Go along 
out of there!” and Miss Jane, rising, en- 
ergetically waved her strip of crocheting. 
“Oh, see, Anna! there’s a child there, 
too, she’s actually going in after him. 
She’ll ruin the flowers! Why don’t you 
do something, Anna?” 

“Jimmy, Jimmy,” cried a high, sweet 
child voice. ‘“ Come out from the pretty 
flowers, Jimmy.” She seized the ani- 
mal by his tail, and dragged him uncere- 
moniously to her, then, taking his fat 
spotted body tightly in her arms, the 
strange child came to the veranda and 
smiled confidingly up at the Misses Cur- 
tis. 

“Jimmy is my dog,” she said. 

“That child is a stranger to me,” said 
Miss Jane, who had reseated herself. “ I 
knew just how it would be, Anna, when I 


listened to you and had our fences taken ' 


down. Everything at the mercy of dogs, 
children and strays. No privacy, nothing. 
Little girl, take your naughty dog and 
go right straight home. Don’t you ever 
let him go in my flower beds again.” 

But instead of obediently turning 
away the child stood staring fascinated- 
ly at Miss Jane. She was a mere slip of 
a thing—dirty and torn—but her eyes 
were a clear, beautiful blue, shaded by 
black,.curling lashes, and her short, cur- 
ly hair was-the color of corn-silk—she 
looked a mere baby unfit to be wandering 
alone. 

“How sweet she is!” said Miss Anna. 
“Don’t speak so cross to her, Jane.” 

Miss Jane looked severely at the 
soiled, torn, blue slip, the out-at-the knees 
stockings, the dusty, buttonless little 
shoes. “ She looks as if she came out of 


a rag-bag. And:to be trotting over our 
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H. Eckerson. 


Go 


lawn with that miserable dog! 
home, I say, little girl.” 

The child was oblivious of the com- 
mand; her gaze wandered to Miss Anna, 
whose gentle face with its velvety brown 
eyes seemed to attract her. “ What 
you done?” she interrogated, pointing a 
plump finger at a crimson cushion Miss 
Anna had been embroidering with roses. 

“Don’t you hear.me when I speak?” 
said Miss Curtis, stamping her foot. “ Go 
home to your mother.” 

“She’s dead,” said the child, calmly. 
“They took her ‘in a box in a’ carriage. 
What is dead?” 

“ Poor motherless baby!” cried Anna. 
“No wonder she’s dirty and ragged and 
running the street. Think of it, Jane, 
no mother. Oh, think of our Osborne 
when he was no bigger than she is. Why, 
we never let him out of our sight. He was 
too precious—and this baby running the 
street alone! She surely can’t be four. 
years old?” 

“ She ain’t, miss.” It was India who 
spoke, the prétty mulatto maid, trim and 
tidy, who came from out the hall to 
shake out her dust-cloth. “ She’s a reg’- 
lar little tramp, a nice child, too, poor 
baby.” 

Miss Curtis adjusted her glasses. “ Do 
you know where she belongs, India? ” 

-“Yes’sm; she is the child of that new 
saloonkeeper in Henry Street. He ain’t 
bin here more’n a couple of months. Her 
mother took sick and died just after they 
moved here. There’s a baby, too. He’s 
put that out to nurse, but he just lets this 
one run the streets all day, you always 
see her taggin’ around with that fox ter- 
rier. It’s just too bad. Seems he don’t 
look after her scarcely a bit.” 

Miss Curtis shrugged her shoulders. 
Henry Street and a saloonkeeper—what 
a combination! 

“My name’s Tessy,” said the. child, 
sweetly, confiding. “ His name,” squeez- 
ing the much enduring terrier, “ is 
Jimmy.” 

She stared solemnly at India, whose 
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gay turban was an attraction. “ What’s 
that?” she asked, designating it. = 

Miss Anna went down the steps, and 
knelt beside her. ‘“ Poor, motherless, 
baby. Oh, she ought to have a bath!” 

Jimmy, uneasy at the proximity of a 
stranger, wriggled himself free and 
barked impertinently: Tessy held forth 
her soiled, dimpled hands, gravely scan- 
ning them. “ They’re dirty. My dress 
is dirty. My mamma never washes me 
no more.” 

Miss Anna caught her breath. “ You 
poor, darling baby, would you like to be 
washed and made all clean?” 

Tessy nodded solemnly. 

Miss Anna caught the small wayfarer 
up in her arms. “ Come on, India, we'll 
wash her. Let your dusting be. Let us 
._ have warm water and soap and towels, 
and you go in the blue room and get 
down the big white box off the top shelf. 
There are some of Osborne’s little 
dresses in it yet. Come, you darling 
baby ” and in a trice Miss Anna, with 
India and the child; had disappeared 
within the house, Jimmy frisking in their 
rear. 

Miss Curtis stared after them in silent 
amazement. Had Anna really, carried 
a child—a remarkably dirty child—a 
Henry Street saloonkeeper’s child up in 
her own room to be washed? Was she 
intending to trick her out in: those little 
dresses and skirts of Osborne, that were 
in a sense sacred? 

And she purposed to do this without 
asking her consent, without advising 
with her! Anna had always been ridic- 
ulously impulsive—she was forty years 
young instead of forty years old. 

This must be stopped! 

She put the crochet edging she was 
knitting for the Missionary Fair in her 
black silk workbag, her hands trembling 
with indignation. That dog, too, had 
gone up stairs. A Henry Street saloon- 
keeper’s dog. To what a pretty pass 
were things coming? The earth seemed 
unstable. 

She rustled up the wide, easy stair- 
way. Sounds of child laughter, and 
agitated women’s voices came from out 
the large, sunny room to the right of the 
’ landing. She pushed the door open to 
see a: dimpled little vision, all curves and 
soft roundness, standing in a shallow 
bathtub in the center of the room, with 
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Anna and India on their knees beside it, 
deftly handling washrags and towels, 
and, of all things, the fat terrier curled 
up on the bed! : 

Miss Curtis, felt as if she would faint. 
She gasped for breath. ” 

“Oh, Jane!” cried Anna. “ Isn’t she 
a picture for a painter.” Such a perfect 
little body, how soft and sweet and dim- 
pled! Such perfect hands and feet! and 
look, these poor chafed spots that have 
come from want of care! Too bad, isn’t 
it? Hand me the snowflake cream, In- 
dia. Bless the little cherub. It makes 
me think of the old days when we had 
Osborne.” 

“ And you are meaning to put these on 
her?” 

Miss Curtis pointed to the small gar- 
ments on a nearby chair. 

“Why, yes; Jane. I have kept them 
simply for sentiment for so long. You 
thought me selfish when I wouldn’t put 
them all in the missionary box. May be 
I was, but they seemed a part of our baby 
boy.. Now, I am so glad I have some 
left. You'll see how sweetly Tessy’ll 
look in them. I wouldn’t put those soiled 
things again on her clean, little body. 
Now, India, if you’ll just get thread and 
needle and sew -buttons on her little 
shoes. You'll find buttons in that little 
basket on my bureau. Why, Jane, are 
you so displeased? ” 

“Yes, I am displeased. Anna Cur- 
tis, you are doing a most quixotic thing. 
What is that child to you that you should 
wash her? She-has a father, let him 
see that she is properly cared for. And 
to trick her out in our precious boy’s 
clothes! And—that dirty dog on your 
bed! I doubt if I am in possession of 
my senses. I am astonished and indig- 
nant.” 

Miss Curtis’ voice trembled. She was 
on the verge of tears as she swept dra- 
matically from the room. Anna looked 
after her, troubled and hurt, while Tessy 
cried, joyously: “Now, I’m clean, 
aunty ; now, wash Jimmy, too.” 

Miss Curtis, too agitated to sit and 
crochet longer on the veranda, went 
down to superintend the dinner prepara- 
tions, and amazed Mary, the kitchen 
maid, by her nervous ways. “ She seems 
clean upset about something, poor old 
lady,” thought Mary who at rosy twenty 


thought sixty a venerable age. “ May be - 

















she’s going to have a stroke.” . And Miss 
Curtis certainly seemed on the verge of 
apoplexy, when, after the dinner bell 
rang, there came the patter of childish 
feet on the stair, and the high, clear voice 
of the child sounded: : 

“I’m going to have my dinner with 
aunty. I’m going to have my dinner.” 

Was that Henry Street child who 
had already caused her so much unhap- 
piness coming to their table? Of what 
was Anna thinking? Had she taken en- 
tire leave of her senses? 

The door opened to admit India, carry- 
ing a black walnut high chair—a treas- 
ured family relic. 

“Miss Anna told me to get it down,” 
she said, apologetically, as she met Miss 
Curtis’s blazing eyes. “ The little girl is 
very hungry, and Miss Anna said she 
would give her her dinner. She looks 
very clean and nice now, quite fit to 
come to the table.” 

“Tam going to have my dinner with 
aunty,” jubilantly cried the white- 
frocked, rosy little maiden who danced 


in, clinging to Anna’s hand. “I’m hun- 
gry. Jimmy is hungry, too.” 
“India, put that dog out.” Miss Cur- 


tis’ voice had the ring of authority, and 
India obediently ran after the rebellious 
dog that scampered mischievously about 
while Tessy vehemently cried: 

“T want my Jimmy left by me.” 

“No, no, Tessy,” said Anna, quite 
scarlet. “We never have dogs in our 
dining-room. Now bea nice girl and let 
him be taken out. He will be all right.” 

Tessy, abashed, submitted, and Anna 
lifted her to the high ‘chair beside her 
place. Miss Curtis would not make a 
scene before servants, but she was very 
pale, and her voice faltered as she said 
grace. Tessy watched her curiously. 
“What she done?” she asked, pointing 
a chubby hand toward her. , 

To all but ‘Tessy the meal was a pro- 
longed torture. The child, to Anna’s de- 
light, ate daintily and nicely, showing 
she had been trained by her mother to 
table manners. There was no greedi- 


ness, nor awkwardness, neither was there 
any bashfulness about her. 

She accepted the situation in the most 
matter-of-fact way, perfectly at home, as 
if she possessed undisputed rights ‘to be 
dining at The Terrace, one of the most 
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aristocratic homes in the town. 
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Curtis was oblivious of her presence. 
This was the first and the last time her 
feelings. should be so outraged. 

It was a relief when the coffee and 
cream had been served, and Anna undid 
Tessy’s bib and led her from the room. 
“What she stay for?” queried Tessy, 
pointing a backward finger at Miss Cur- 
is... 

“ Hush-sh,” said Anna. 

“T want my Jimmy to have his din- 
ner,” wailed Tessy, and Anna almost 
guiltily foraged in the kitchen for rem- 
nants for Jimmy, who ate them. with 
grateful wags of his tail, and sundry 
growls, warning Miss Curtis’ pet Angora 
to keep his distance. 

“And now, dear, you must go home to 
your father,” said Anna,‘as she took the 
child out on the lawn, but Tessy shook 
her head obdurately. “I want to stay 
here with you, aunty.” 

Miss Anna had intended making some 
long deferred calls that afternoon. She 
certainly could give no more time to-day 
to the child. Poor, motherless baby! 
How soft and clinging her little hand, 
how frank and innocent her clear, dark- 
fringedeyes! And she now must send her 
back to the street, to Henry Street with 
its tenements and saloons; its frowsy, 
slatternly women, its children young in 
years, but old in vice many of them, 
where evil would impinge on her from 
every side. The dear, uncared for baby. 
How could she send her back there? 

A hammock, slung between whisper- 
ing pines, caught Tessy’s eyes. “Oh,” 
she cried, gleefully. “ Swing me, aunty, 
swing me.” How many times under 
those pines Anna had swung Osborne 
when he was little, their beloved, tender- 
ly watched over béy. His mother was 
their sister, the youngest and fairest. On 
her wedding day life opened out for her 
in broad and beautiful vistas, and then, 
but twelve months after, oh, the tragic- 
ness of it! She and her husband were 
killed in a railway accident, and their 
tiny babe was left a legacy to Miss Cur- 
tis and Anna. What a treasure he was 
to them! How they cared for him, and 
now, as he stood on the threshold of a 
noble, beautiful young manhood, how in- 
expressibly dear he was. He was in his 
junior year at college. He was coming 
home now for the summer vacation— 
their blessed boy! 
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“ Swing me, aunty, please.” The soft 
hands tugged at her dress, and she lifted 
the child in the hammock. Then, sitting 
beside it on a rustic chair, she moved it 
gently to and fro, while Jimmy curled 
himself into a contented ball beneath it. 

Anna wondered if this little waif had 
had any religious instruction. 

“Who made you, dear? ” she asked. 

“ Everybody,” answered Tessy, sweet- 


ly. Poor Anna was sincerely perturbed. - 


Here was a civilized little heathen, and 
an opportunity to sow good seed in vir- 
gin soil, and she tried almost faltering- 
ly, beset by fears of how much or little 
Tessy could understand, to tell her of her 
Father in heaven. 

Tessy might, have listened, or she 
might not. Her taper fingers traced the 
pattern on Anna’s belt clasp, and she 
tried to count the buttons on her waist. 
She could count as far as five. Finally, 
she gave vent to a weary sigh as if the 
information bestowed on her had palled 
onher mind. She looked up through the 
greenness to blue rifts of sky. 

“TI don’t know God,” she said, weari- 
ly. Anna felt suddenly small and help- 
less, her words seemed to have failed of 
impressing the child. She was silent. 

The hammock swung softly, musical 
secrets were whispered by the winds to 
the pines. 

Tessy’s eyes grew slumbrous, the fair 
rings of hair curled on her moist brow, 
the pink in her cheeks deepened. 

She bravely tried to hold the outposts 
against insidious sleep. jets 

“Two frees,” she said. Her eyes 
closed, their curling lashes lay dark on 
the rounded cheeks. Then, suddenly, 
she started up alert,. her eyes question- 
ing Anna, “ What you done? .Did you 
wash me? Did I—eat my—din-ner— 
here—to-mor-row? ” 

The lids fluttered down over the dim- 
ming eyes. She smiled seraphically, a 
relaxing tremor quivered through her 
frame and Tessy slept. 

The afternoon lapsed as Tessy slept 
the sound healthful sleep of childhood. 
The noble trees cast lengthening shad- 
ows, the portulacca beds had long since 
. veiled their brightness, and the zanzibar 
lilies were folding their petals over their 
hoarded sweetness when she opened her 
eyes and gazed as if bewildered at Miss 
Anna. Her cheeks were the pink of del- 
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icate sea-shells, her dark lashes curved 
upward to the faint slender eyebrows. 
She struggled to a sitting posture, and 
gazed about her; then, seeing Jimmy sit- 
ting looking up at her, violently wagging 
his stumpy tail, she seemed to remember. 
“We comed here, me and Jimmy. You 
washed me all clean. I did eat my din- 
ner.” 

“Yes, dear, and now you must go 
home. Your father won’t know where 
his little girl is. Here is your little hat. 
Let me tie it on, and your clothes I took 
off you are in this bundle. Tell your 
father he must have them washed. Good- 
by, dear.” 

She lifted Tessy to the ground, and 
kissed her red lips. The child took the 
bundle obediently. “Come, Jimmy,” 
she said. 

How little and forlorn she looked as 
she trudged down the graveled path. 
Hot tears moistened Anna’s tender eyes. , 
“Oh,” she said, “if ever our Osborne 
had had to be sent away alone like that— 
to such a place!” 

There was ‘no conversation possible 
between the sisters that day. Miss Cur- 
tis felt injured and took refuge in dig- 
nified silence—at least she called it that. 
Unprejudiced mortals might term it sulki- 
ness, and Anna had a secret feeling that 
perhaps her impulsiveness’ had led her 
too far. The child might come again, 
and how could she steel her heart against 
her? 

But the next morning the atmosphere 
had a more cheerful tone. They were to 
make their currant jelly that day, it be- 
ing as stable a law as those of the Medes 
and Persians that it should always be 
made before the Fourth, and the Misses 
Curtis never delegated its making to the 
help. 

They were quite famous housekeepers 
in their locality, and had a name for del- 
icate conserves and jams and jellies. The 
jelly jelled famously this morning, and 
the two ladies regarded with satisfac- 
tion the charmingly colored glasses 
standing in the sunlight. 

“We never fail to have luck with our 
jellies,” said .Miss Curtis, amiably. 
“ Bang—bang! rattle—rattle! bow- 
wow!” sounded without. There was a 
rolling on the flagged walk, a fumbling 
at the outer door. Miss Curtis’ face 
took on’ an awful “TI told you so” se- 












verity. Poor Miss Anna flushed and 
paled. 

“ Aunty—aunty. We've comed. I’ve 
brought my dolly,” cried Tessy, opening 
the door with some difficulty, and wheel- 
ing in quite out of breath a miserably 
battered doll carriage in which reposed 
a nude, headless thing, boasting only the 
fragment of anarm. Wreck that it was, 
Tessy lifted it lovingly from its soiled 
pillow and held it forth proudly. “My 
Rosy. She’s goin’ to be washed and have 
her dinner, too.” 

Anna was speechless, but Miss Cur- 
tis advanced in her wrath. “ Put that— 
that thing back in its wagon, little girl, 
and go right back where you came from.” 

Tessy looked serenely at her. She 
was quite accustomed nowadays to be- 
ing sent home by hard-working mothers 
in Henry Street. There was rebellion 
in her glance. “ I’ve comed to stay with 
my aunty,” she said, possessing herself 
of Anna’s hand; then, as if to propitiate 
Miss Curtis, she said sweetly: “ God 
made me. God made Jimmy. God 
made my dolly!” 

This last seemed profanity to Miss 
Curtis. She raised a warning hand. 

“ Hush! go at once.” 

Tessy, recognizing herself a. bone of 
contention again, endeavored to placate. 
“God made my dolly,” she said, holding 
forth the wreck. 

“ Hush, dear,” said Anna, taking pos- 
session of the carriage and wheeling it 
through the door. “Come, Jimmy. 
Come, Tessy.” 

Miss Curtis went up stairs and peered 
through the bowed blinds. She saw 
Anna talking gently but firmly to the 
child, saw her herself wheel the carriage 
down the path, saw the sturdy little fig- 
ure trudging forlornly away, never once 
turning or looking back. Anna should 
have acted so at the start, then the child 
would not have troubled them again. A 
nice thing for Anna to turn nurse maid 
to a Henry Street saloonkeeper’s child! 
A nice man he was to let a mere baby 
run like that! 

Miss Curtis washed her hands figura- 
tively of the whole matter—she hoped 
it was ended once for all—and now she 
would go up to her room and finish 
crocheting that edging for the fair. She 
would drive over to Mrs. Doty’s that af- 
ternoon and make arrangements for the 
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fair. They always looked to her to go 
ahead with matters, and she was glad if, 
in a way, she could be useful. 

She was quite gracious to Anna at the 
dinner table, ignoring the morning’s 
event. She was persuaded that Anna 
could not fail to see how excessively im- 
politic her impulsive conduct had been. A 
child like that had no judgment, and 
like a dog that had been kindly treated 
would thrust herself on you. Her father 
was the blameworthy one. What a mis- 
erable makeshift of a father he must be! 
There were any quantity of people in the 
world totally unfit to be parents. It was 
a tremendous pity there-was not a law 
to discriminate against the marriage of 
such, : . 

“ William will drive me over to Mrs. 
Doty’s at two,” she said, as she left the 
table. “ Will you go along?” 

“Not this afternoon, Jane. 
ought to make some calls. 
yesterday, but ” Anna stopped and 
blushed. ‘ Osborne comes home, too, to- 
morrow, and there are some little things 
I want to do to his room.” 

“Very well,” said Jane, affably. 

After Miss Curtis’s departure, Anna, 
going into the parlor for a vase that 
should hold fair lilies for Osborne, heard 
through the open window a child’s plain- 
tive tones, “.Aunty—aunty, dear aunty.” 
She tiptoed almost gently to the window, 
and, looking down through the blinds, 
saw Tessy, soiled, flushed and tearful. 

“Aunty, aunty, I’ve comed_ back. 
Please let Tessy stay, aunty, aunty!” 

“T’m not a stick or stone,” said, Anna, . 
stoutly. “I will, I must, comfort that 
friendless baby.” 

A glad light came into the child’s eyes 
as she saw Anna come on the veranda. 
She piteously extended her hands. 
“ Aunty, aunty, aunty! ” 

And there Anna had her, closely hug- 
ging her, pressing kisses on the flushed, 
soiled face. . 

She wound her arms tightly about 
Anna’s neck with a sigh of profound 
happiness. “ Aunty, aunty!” 

Anna ¢arried her up to her room, 
bathed her face.and hands, smoothed her 
tangled hair. ‘Then, sitting down in a 
low rocker,. she held her close as she 
crooned. a soft: lullaby. Tessy, snug- 
gling down, .perféectly content, reached 
up and stroked her face, “ Aunty, aunty, 
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aunty.” In that one word she spoke all 
her gladness. She was very tired and 
sleepy, and presently relaxed in slumber. 
Anna carried her to the bed, put her ten- 
derly down and covered her with a light 
robe. Two hours later the child awoke, 
her eyes starry, her cheeks roses. 
“ Aunty,” she said, lovingly, as she saw 
Anna beside her. 

They went down the stairs, hand in 
hand, out on the veranda. A stout, blond, 
fairly well-dressed man stood at the foot 
of the steps. 

“ Papa!” cried Tessy, joyously. 

He raised his hat to Anna. He had 
furtive, shifty eyes and asensual mouth. 
“Well, Tessy,” he said, “so you have 
run away again to the kind ladies? I 
fear she is much trouble. I was all up- 
set losing my wife, and Mrs. Dooly up 
stairs has a houseful of babies and don’t 
do more than see that Tess has her vict- 
uals. A man left alone with young chil- 
dren is in a bad fix. I had to board the 
baby out, but I manage to rough it along 
with Tess. My wife was a_ smart 
woman, and kept Tess like a pink, but no- 
body bothers about her clothes now, and 
she. looks pretty tough. There’s a pile 
of torn things home if she could find a 
kind body to mend them.” 

He looked shrewdly at Anna, as if 
cogitating whether she might offer to 
take them in hand. 

“ This is a fine place of yours. She was 
wild about the grass, and the flowers, and 
her dinner. You are ‘aunty,’ I take it?” 

He furtively studied her. She ‘looked 
as if she had a soft side to her nature. 

Tess was in luck. Here was a fine 
place. Two old maids with plenty of 
money. 

“She should not be allowed to run 
about so alone. You should see that she 
is kept home,” said Anna, who had taken 
an instinctive dislike to his looks and 
ways. — 

“Good God, ma’am, begging pardon, 
but how is a kone man, with his business 
on his hands, going to watch a child? Let 
em run, and learn to look out for num- 
ber one. ‘If anybody hits you, Tess,’ I 
say, ‘slap ’em back, and stick: to what’s 
your own.’ She’s bright, and she’s go- 
"Ing to have a head for figgers. She'll be 
sharp enough to take her own part before 
long. And I’m obliged for your kind- 
ness, miss. As I say, she’s full of*it, 


and them clothes you gave her. But we 
must be movin’. Thank the lady and 
come along, Tess.” 

Tessy lifted her beautiful eyes joyous- 
ly to Anna. “ Me’ll come to-morrow.” 

Anna felt that now or never she must 
take a firm stand. Her heart went forth 
impulsively to the child, but Jane had 
rights as well as she—and, oh, what a 
problem it all was—what forces of evil 
were bound to impinge on Tessy’s young 
life! If she could only shield her—poor, 
poor baby! 

Her voice faltered, and the rosy red 
flushed her cheeks as she said, “ You 
must not let Tessy run the streets so. It 
is all wrong. Can’t you look after her 
better? And—and—lI think you had bet- 
ter not let her come here again. My sis- 
ter does not like it, and ¥ 

She felt guiltily distressed under his 
quick, keen glance. : 

“ All right,” he said, grimly. “ T’ll 
try to keep her from botherin’ round here 
again. Come, Tess.” 

She danced off, holding his hand. She 
was anxious to impart some of her new- 
ly acquired knowledge to this, her only 
guardian. 

“ God made me, papa.” 4 

“ Oh, shut up! ” he said, brusquely. 

Half an hour later the Curtis’s carriage 
drove under the porte cochere, and Wil- 
liam opened the door for Miss Curtis to 
alight. 

She looked self-satisfied as she paused 
to speak to her sister who sat idly in a 
low rocker. 

“ Really, I’ve had such an engrossing 
afternoon, Anna. There was so much 
to devise, and Mrs. Doty had such a 
charming letter she read from that native 
girl our society supports in India. It’s 
so refreshing to know that one is doing 
actual good. It’s a sweet letter. I want 
you to see it.” 

Anna crossed her hands. “ These 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone,” she said, softly. 

“What is that you are saying? By 
the way, where did you call?” . 

“T have not been out.” 

“The idea! Anna Curtis! I do be- 
lieve you’ve had that—that Henry Street 
child here again.” 

“Yes, she came; but I have seen her 
father, and told him not to let her come 
again.” , 
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“Well, that is sensible. -Leaving out 
your unkindness to me in trampling so 
on my feelings, what in the name of com- 
mon sense can you do to benefit that 
child—with her antecedents—you can’t 
help but see how anything you do will 
be quite nullified by her environment.” 

“Yes, I see,” Anna spoke wearily. 

“And she would have become a nuis- 
ance, an unmitigated nuisance. I hope 
you gave him to see that?” 

Anna made no response. 

“Probably not. You are always so 
afraid of hurting people’s feelings. If 
you had listened to me at first we would 
have been spared unnecessary annoyance. 
But let it pass. I trust it will never hap- 
pen again. I must go in and put on 
something cooler. I am so sorry you 
could not have heard that charming let- 
ter. To think we are in touch with a 
soul in a far-off land!” 

And Miss Curtis went inside with a 
comfortable glow at her heart. 

The morrow dawning, merged into 
“to-day,” the day of days in which Os- 
borne was coming home. : 

All things were ready and waiting, the 
best was not too good for their beloved. 

Down in the spicy garden Anna was 
culling choicest lilies with which to dec- 
orate his room, the laggard hours were 
a flutter with anticipation. 

“Oh. Miss Anna!” it was India’s 
voice, tremulous with excitement, dnd 
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there was a gray terror on her face as 
she came near. 

“What is it, India?” Anna dropped 
the shears and stood panting. “ What 
has happened? Not anything to Os- 
borne?” 

“Oh, no; miss, not him. It’s just that 
little Tessy. A horse knocked her down. 
I-was right alongside. They picked her 
up—quite dead! She held on that: old 
doll. It was in her hand when they 
picked her up. It was all so sudden. I 
can’t get over it,” and India leaned gasp- 
ing against the trellis. 

Henry Street was wondered that the 
ladies of The Terrace sent beautiful 
flowers to adorn Tessy’s casket. Still 
more wondered that one of them at- 
tended the simple funeral. 

Mrs. Dooly, who lived in rooms above 
Tessy’s father’s saloon, talked it over 
unweariedly. ‘ The lady cried, she did, 
as if it was her own kin, and indade the 
chilk looked like a swate cherub, for 
there wasn’t the bit of a mark on her 
pretty face. It was the bright, smart 
creature she was, an’ it’s a likely gurl 
she’d a made. But it’s a quare thing the 
lady said, as she stood a-lookin’ at the 
little crature. I heard it with my own 
ears. She says, says she, ‘ Dear baby, 
you are cared for now forever,’ an’ what- 
ever do you s’pose she meant by that, 
Mis’ Nolan?” 
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of the Populists. 


By James D. Whelpley. 


HE People’s party has had more in- 
fluence upon the political thought 
of the people of the United States 

than any other “ reform ” or third partv 
movement:in the past forty years. This 
influence has been so strong that in 1896 
it pervaded and dominated the great 
Democratic party representing six and 
one-half million votes, and in so doing 
gave up-its own life to perpetuate the 
principles it represented. When the fruit 
matured, however, it left new seed, and 
the moment the Democratic party of to- 
day abandons the spirit of the Chicago 
platform, the People’s party will spring 
again into life under the same or another 


name. 





This was the governing spirit of the 
National Convention of the People’s 
party held in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
this week. There were two conventions 
of the party held on the same day, one at 
Cincinnati, and one at Sioux Falls. The 
Cincinnati gathering comprised that fac- 
tion known as the “ Middle of the Road ” 
Populists, and the Sioux Falls conven- 
tion represented the Populists who have 
been willing for the sake of giving great- 
er momentum to their political creed to 
enter into a fusion contract with the 
Democrats. The latter traded largely 
their political identity to secure a greater 
following for their platform. The Cin- 
cinnati convention represented the Popu- 
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list party in States where the local or- 
ganizations had much at issue, and in 
many places were engaged in local con- 
flict with the Democrats, and did not care 
to harmonize with them in national af- 
fairs. It is also easily apparent that it is 
to the advantage of the Republicans to 
encourage the Cincinnati faction and to 
the advantage of the Democrats to en- 
courage the faction which met at Sioux 
Falls. ° 

The gathering at Cincinnati was large- 
ly from States so strongly Democratic 
that the action of the Populists makes 
no difference in a.national election. The 
gathering at Sioux Falls was from many 
States where the Populists hold the bal- 
ance of power, hence its action must be 
taken into consideration as a factor in the 
national situation. From the time of the 
call for the convention it was evident 
that W. J. Bryan would be nominated 
for President. From the time the dele- 
gates began to gather it was evident a 
sharp fight was pending.as to the manner 
of disposing of the Vice-Presidential 
matter. 

Viewed from a purely ethical stand- 
point, there were two views taken, one 
being that the party should proudly main- 
tain its organization and identity by plac- 
ing a candidate of its own for the Vice- 
Presidency in the field, the other view 
that the party should sacrifice its pride 
to even a greater extent than in 1896, and 
enter into a conference with the Demo- 
crats and Silver Republicans and agree 
upon some name which would be ac- 
cepted by all. Into this situation, how- 
ever, was injected the personal politics 
of several men. Senator Marion But- 
ler, of North Carolina, Chairman of 
the National Populist Committee, was 
reaching after the support of the Silver 
Republicans in his State in his fight for 
re-election. Senator Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, had on his hands the greatest 
political contest of his life, where the 
task set is to carry the Legislature for 
the fusion ticket in a State that will al- 
most surely give the Republican national 
ticket a good majority. 

It is interesting to note incidentally 
that in openly taking part in the Sioux 
. Falls convention Senator Pettigrew has 
for the first time formally allied himself 
with the Populists. In the most recent 
Congressional duelling he is classed as 


of the Silver party, but, according to his 
own statement, he must hereafter be 
classed as a Populist. Butler and Petti- 
grew wanted the Populists to nominate 
a candidate for the Vice-President. Sen- 
ator Allen, of Nebraska, who is working 
for Populist and Democratic fusion in 


his State, did not want a nomination - 


made, as he was anxious to concede all 
he could to the Democrats as a matter of 
policy. With him on this side of the 
question was Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, 
who will be United States Senator from 
that State if the fusion forces are success- 
ful this fall. These four men were 
fighting for their political future, as well 
as for what they might consider the best 
for the Populist party. They are all very 
strong personally with their constituents, 
able and skillful politicians and pugna- 
cious in their methods. 

For three days the fight was on at 
Sioux Falls, and no man knew until the 
test vote was cast which side had the 
best of it. The total vote was 760. On 
a test 492 voted to nominate a Vice- 
President, and 268 to refer the matter to 
a committee to meet the Democrats and 
Silver Republicans for conference July 
4th. When it was realized, however, that 
of the 492 votes, 121 were cast by the six 
men present of the Texas deélegation, it 
will be understood how narrow was the 
margin of the Butler-Pettigrew victory. 
e Charles A. Towne, an ex-Congressman 
from Minnesota and one of them, who 
walked out of the St. Louis Republican 
convention with Teller, was the nominee 
for Vice-President. There is reason to 
believe from incidents which preceded 
and were coincident with the Sioux Falls 
convention, that C. A. Towne will also 
be the Democratic nominee for Vice- 
President. It is certainly true that he is 
favored by Mr. Bryan and other leaders 
in the Democraty. Whether his nomina- 
tion by the Populists will strengthen or 
weaken him with the Democracy is a mat- 
ter for the next two months to deter- 
mine. It is also true that Mr. Bryan 
would have preferred that the Populists 
should have made no nomination at 
Sioux: Falls, and that Towne himself 
asked that he be not nominated, but said 
that if a nomination was inevitable he 
would take it. Annie Diggs, State Li- 
brarian of Kansas, and the greatest Pop- 
ulist of them all, says Towne is so big a 











frian that if the Democrats will not in- 
dorse him he wilh get off the Populist 
ticket and prevent what is now known 
among the Populists as the Watson mis- 
‘take. One Kansas Democrat remarked 
to a Mississippi delegate at the Sioux 
Falls convention :. “ You see we’ve lost our 
whiskers.” The remark was pregnant 


with meaning, for no man in the habit of 
attending conventions could compare the 
Sioux Falls gathering with any repre- 
sentative Democratic or Republican con- 






SINGULAR coincidence, was it 

not? Last week Monday at the 

noon hour I took a friend from 
London into the Senate, and Senator 
Pettigrew immediately called up his res- 
olution of sympathy for the Boers. On 
Monday of this week I took another gen- 
tleman from London into the Senate gal- 
lery, and also into the House, and within 
a few minutes of our entrance into both 
bodies a member in each rose and called 
up a resolution of sympathy for the 
Boers. The only difference in the two 
‘occasions was that Senator Pettigrew 
called up his resolutign as soon as we 
came in, while Senator Teller, who is 
the embodiment of curtesy, waited until 
we had just gone out. I think it safe, 
therefore, to conclide that if you take a 
gentleman from London into the Senate 
gallery at one o’clock on Monday some 


Senator will be sure to say to himself:. 


“Fee, faw, fum, I smell the blood of an 
Englishman, dead or alive I must have 
some ;”’ and then the pro-Boer resolution 
will follow as a matter of course. These 
two Englishmen, by the way, represented 
different positions on this question. My 
friend of last week thought the war un- 
necessary; my friend of this week 
thought the war inevitable. Much 


weight must be allowed to the latter’s 
opinion, since he has spent four years in 
the Transvaal as a missionary, and only 
left because, being an Englishman, his 
presence, even as an agent of the Red 
Cross, was not tolerated. He regards the 
South African Republics as such only in 
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vention to the disadvantage of the for- 
mer. 

The Kansas Populist of the cartoon 
disappeared from the councils of the 
party. Men of brains and good exterior 
have taken hold of the organization, and 
guide its actions. The platform adopted 
at Sioux Falls was practically the pro- 
gram of 1896. It’ was written under 
Democratic guidance and advice, and will 
unquestionably receive the indorsement 
of W. J. Bryan. 


Sioux Fatts, S. D. 


name, and is especially severe in criticis- 
ing their treatment of the natives. 

If I may adopt the language of a gen- 
tleman who frequently draws his meta- 
phors from the prize ring, the President 
of the United States has not merely given 
a black eye to certain dispoilers of the In- 
dian, but he has completely knocked them 
out. They have not yet recovered from 
the surprise of the President’s veto mes- 
sage, which took them off their feet. 
Everybody who knows William McKin- 
ley knows that he wants to do justice to 
all the wards of the nation. And those 
who are interested in the welfare of the 
Indian rejoiced not a little at the effect- 
ive way in which he came to the help of 
the Navajos. The story is worth telling 
because few people know all the facts, 
and because it shows the need of perpet- 
ual vigilance in protecting the Indian. 
Here was a bill which ran the gauntlet 
of a sub-committee, and then of the full 
Committee of Indian Affairs. It ran, too, 
the gauntlet of discussion in both House 
and Senate, and was only stopped from ' 
becoming a law by the vigilance of the 
executive department, especially the offi- - 
cials of the Indian office. Yet its passage 
would have inflicted gross injustice on 
the Navajos. 

This tribe of Indians was, some years 
ago, hostile and formidable. Of recent 
years they have been peaceful, and given 
the Government. no trouble. Being 
nomadic in their habits, it was found easy 
to encourage them in sheep raising, and 
for years they have devoted themselves to 
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this with much success. Owing, how- 
ever, to the barrenness of the land which 
they held in Arizona, they were constant- 
ly going off their reservation for the sake 
of getting water for their flocks. A 
large tract was added to it in 1884, under 
President Arthur and Secretary Teller. 
The reservation lies in the extreme north- 
western portion of Arizona, and was 
originally set apart in 1863, in fulfilment 
of treaty obligations. Tho enlarged it 
was found insufficient for their flocks, 
both as to grass and water. Last sum- 
mer bitter complaints were received from 
a few settlers at a place called Tuba, just 
west of the Moqui reservation, that the 
Indians. were encroaching on_ their 
rights. An Indian inspector was accord- 
ingly sent out to look into the affair. 
After negotiation with the whites, some 
twenty families in all, the Government 
compounded with them for the gross sum 
of $48,000, buying out all their vested 
rights.’ In order to further conserve the 
interests of the Navajos an order was is- 
sued by President McKinley January Ist, 
1900, extending the reservation from the 
southwest corner due west to the Little 
Colorado River, and following it to its 
intersection with the Grand Canyon For- 
estry reservation, then north to the north- 
eastern corner of the Forestry reserva- 
tion. Turning due west the new tract 
extended to the Colorado River, and fol- 
lowed it north to the Utah line. This 
new tract took in about 1,200,000 acres. 
The tribe numbers 20,500 souls. Last 
year they cultivated 8,000 acres. They 
own, it is estimated, fully a million sheep, 
250,000 goats, 100,000 cattle, 1,200 
swine and a large number of horses and 
ponies. They are industrious and peace- 
able, and for many years the Government 
has given them but little aid. 
Everything was going on all right until 
some white man with a nose for metals 
discovered, or rather thought he had dis- 
covered, copper in the northern part of 
the reservation. Then, in a quiet way, 
with as little noise as possible, came this 
bill proposing to cut off a vast tract of 
the northwest portion of this reservation. 
The bill went through because its full 
purport was not seen or understood. No 
report was asked from the Indian Bureau 
on the subject. Thg bill went through 
as a good many measures go through 
Congress ; because a few people are very 


much interested in getting them through, 
and the great majority are too much in- 
terested in other bills to give them atten- 
tion. President McKinley does not sign 
a bill unless he has first referred it to the 
head of the department to which it re- 
lates. The bill was accordingly referred 
to Secretary Hitchcock, and by him to the 
Indian Bureau. The full significance of 
the measure was promptly revealed. Tel- 
egrams came also from‘the Navajo res- 
ervation, saying that the Indians were 
under great excitement on account of in- 
truders, and a council of the chiefs had 
to be called to placate them. Here was a 
bill cutting off more than half of the res- 
ervation opened to them by the order of 
January Ist, 1900, and the Indians had 
not been consplted! The President, in 
his veto message, says: “ The Indians 
could not understand how lands given to 
them in January as necessary for tneir 
use should be taken away without pre- 
vious notice in May of the same year.” 

President McKinley’s veto has been 
spoken of with approval in both houses, 
and will be sustained.. More than one 
man has said: “ If I had known what the 
bill was I would not have given it my 
vote.” But it only requires a slight 
transposition of letters to change a vote 
into a veto, and this transposition the 
President has wisely made. The assist- 
ant Indian Commissioner thinks there is 
no reason to doubt that if these Indians 
are allowed to go on with their sheep 
raising, in five years they will have four 
or five millions of sheep. Allowing four 
pounds to a clip, they would raise from 
fourteen to sixteen million pounds of 
wool. 

Arizona is not very closé to Washing- 
ton, but from Arizona to Samoa is a still 
longer leap. It is the leap I must take. 
A correspondent-here in these days must 
have the winged feet of Hermes and fly 
from topic to topic, regardless of latitude 
and longitude. He must be prepared to 
jump from Alaska to Cuba, and from 
Porto Rico to the Philippines. The news 
comes that “ Old Glory ” has been raised 
over Tutuila of the Samoan group by 
our naval officers, and that the flag is re- 
ceived with joy by the natives. . I have 
just had the pleasure of a long interview 
with the Rev. Charles Phillips, who for 
some ten or more years was a missionary 
in those-islands, under the London 
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Board. He speaks with the greatest 
warmth of the inhabitants, their docility, 
- curtesy, kindness of heart, and their 
friendly disposition toward foreigners. 
This is curiously illustrated in the word 
for foreigner in their language: papalngi. 
Living on a little group of islands. in 
the Pacific, they supposed that they were 
the only inhabitants of the world bounded 
by their horizon. When they awakened 
from this dream to see a vessel sailing 
into their harbor they immediately began 


to speculate as to where it had come > 


from. As the Samoan Islands were the 
only earth they knew of, they concluded 
that this ship, with its white passengers, 
burst from heaven, and to this day for- 
eigners are called’ “heaven bursters.” 
Let us hope that the raising of our flag 
will not too rudely dispel this illusion. 
These islands are in an excellent state of 
preparation for American civilization. 
Sixty years ago they emerged from can- 
nibalism. John Williams, who went 
there from England in 1834, was the first 
missionary. Since that time they have 
completely abandoned their ancient re- 
ligion. They have built their own 
churches; services, and to some extent, 
schools, are conducted by native pas- 
tors. Thus far they have only suffered 
to a slight extent from the corruptions 
of civilization. About twenty years ago 
Sir Arthur Gordon passed an order in 
council “prohibiting the introduction of 
intoxicating liquor. Tho his authority 
extended only over British subjects, this 
order became practically operative on all 
classes. There is no drunkenness in the 
islands. The communion service is ob- 
served with a beautiful tropical simplic- 
ity. There is no bread.and there is no 


wine; but the natives use a preparation of: 


cocoanut in lieu of bread, and the milk of 
the cocoanut in lieu of wine. I almost 
hesitate to announce that here is a place 
uncorrupted by. intoxicating liquor lest 
some apostle of the devil shall think it his 
business to introduce it and reap a new 
harvest of damnation. 

Mr. Phillips estimates that there are 
about seven or eight thotisand people in 
the islands, which come under our flag in 
the group. The largest is Tutuila, with 
a small annex; Annuu, off the east 
end; then, sixty-two miles off, lies the 
Manu—a group embracing Ofu, Olo- 
senga, separated by a narrow channel; 
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and Ta-u about ten miles away, looking 
as you approach it for all the world like 
the back of a whale rising érdm the 
water. The Germans have Savaii, which 
is the largest of the group, the name be- 
ing identical with Hawaii, with which 
the Samoan has a close affinity, and 
meaning a large island. Then the Ger- 
mans have Upola, which, tho not the 
largest, is commercially the most impor- 
tant of the group. ; 

The principal product of the islands is 
copra, a preparation of cocoa, from which 
cocoanut oil is extracted, and which is 
used also now extensively in confection- 
ery. Banands, oranges, lemons, limes, 


‘custard, apples and other tropical fruits 


are raised in abundance. The difficulty 
is in transporting them to the United 
States. The thermometer never stands 
very high, seldom going above 80 or 84, 
but owing to the humidity the heat is 
somewhat oppressive. There are practi- 
cally no zymotic diseases on the islands. 
There is a great deal of rain throughout 
the year, the rainy season proper begins 
about September or October and lasts 
till March. 

The life of the natives is largely com- 
munistic, everybody helping everybody 
else, nobody being rich and nobody really 
poor. . It is surprising how much these 
people have done to help themselves. 
They have built their own churches and 
schools. Receiving a promise that a 
young lady would be sent out to them as 
a teacher from London, they have sub- 
scribed nearly $10,000 for a high school 
building. Mr. Phillips suggests that the 
United States might wisely begin now 
in a small way a system of education in 
the islands. Instruction is now con-. 
ducted almost entirely in the Samoan 
tongue. Something might be done grad- 
ually to introduce English. A small 
appropriation, say of $5,000 or $10,000, 
would be of great benefit to the islands. 
Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, before whom we laid the matter, 
received the proposition with favor, and I 
have no doubt that the Secretary of the 
Interior—for Tutuila is no longer ex- 
terior—will commend the subject to Con- 
gress, tho it is too late for action this 
year. 

I recall a divinity student at Cam- 
brige, who maintained that every well 
regulated theological seminary ought to 
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have a riding school attached to it, and 
who reduced the cost of his diet to a very 
moderate sum that he might hire a saddle 
horse 'to*help him digest it. His sugges- 
tion is not so impertinent as it might at 
first seem, for the Senate has just voted 
to abolish the office of. Post Chaplain; and 
to provide one chaplain for each regi- 
ment of infantry, and one for each regi- 
ment of cavalry, to have the rank and 
pay of captains as at present. Let these 
theological riding schools be endowed 
at once, for while the infantry chaplain 
may be judged by his walk and his con- 
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versation, the cavalry chaplain will be 
judged by his conversation and _ his 
seat. How could a chaplain in the cav- 
alry bring greater disgrace upon his: 
profession than to have it said of him: 
“He. rides like an infantry adjutant?” 
Against such.a withering reproach may 
the new cavalry chaplains be spared. 
But the worst feature of this amendment 
is that it establishes a new boundary for 
the ministerial dead line: no new chap- 
lain will be appointed who is over 35 
years of age! 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


Monique Rose. 
By Florence Wilkinson. 


ITH folded hands sits .Monique 
Rose 
Day-long, in tranced eldering 
doze ; 
White hair against the parchment cheek 
And thin lips shrunk in silence meek. 


Not thus her look was years ago 

When she was Rose a Jeune Comeau ; 
And he who loved her sailed the main 
By Minas Rips and Pointe aux Chénes, 
And she with him from Grand Manan 
To the bleak rock of Miquelon. 


But now the kitchen pane beside 

She sees the gray-faced rain-storm stride, 

Blotting the tortuous town, the bay, 

Scattering the mowers from the hay, 

And broad-hipped women with their 
rakes, 

Nor heeds she how the poplar shakes. 


For all within is warm and still, 
The house-fly burrs along the sill; 
Our Lady smiles upon the shelf, 
By pampas grass and plates of Delf, 


Just as she left them years ago, 

When she was Rose, he Jeune Comeau, 
And with the west wind whistling free 
The Marie-Belle stood out to sea. 


The fir-trees drip their purple cones 

Among the velvet graveyard stones ; 

_ She knows the tree that marks his grave ; 
Beyond, St. Mary’s turquoise wave, 

Where hulking whalers lie at ease 

And mackerel sails bulge to the breeze. 


Her grandson’s wife, black-eyed Jac- 
quette, 

Hums all the day a chansonnette ; 

With babe at breast or foot on loom 

She fills with stir the homely room. 


Grandmére is simple, muttering low, 
Deaf to the folk that come and go. 

Her grandson’s wife with careless hand 
Pins the lace coif and ribbon band. 


But the vague eyes of Monique Rose 

Hide clearer thoughts than Jacquette 
knows; 

Far journeyings to the out-seas dim 

That stretch beyond the horizon’s rim ; 


Fair memories of companioned years 

Before her cheeks were crossed by tears, 

And brighter than the drift-wood flame 

That freaks the chimney’s blackened 
frame. 


After the wide, low sun has set 

And all the land is violet, 

She hears the rolling sea-gate pour, 

The shingle booming on the shore; 

And where the mounting darkness 
yearns 

The Stella Maris melts and burns. 


But when the house is fast asleep 
Does Monique Rose long vigil keep, 
Watching across her window glass 
The stars in pale procession pass. 


Nor fear nor pain her eyesight blur, 

When God’s tall Angel stands by her, 

Bursting the night with fringent glow 

For Monique Rose a Jeune Comeau, 
New York Crry, 
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Bancroft’s Life of Seward * 


THE Seward literature was already 
very considerable when this new Life 
was projected. In addition to the five 
volumes of Works and Speeches we have 
the autobiography, the Life and Letters 
by his son, and the volume by Mr. Lo- 
throp in the Statesmen Series, all excel- 
lent and no one of them to be spared. 
But the more we read these two volumes 
by Mr. Bancroft the clearer it becomes 
that they fill a place that was yet vacant 
in the political history of the country as 
well as in the national biography. 

Mr. Bancroft has done his work in the 
scientific method and spirit. He has 
carried the impartiality of the scientific 
temperament far enough to provoke a 
smile now and then by the amusing 
frankness of his narrative. The life he 
had to deal with moved on anything but 
a straight line. -Its contradictions are 


not only characteristic, they are among 
the most interesting features of the story. 
They should not be explained away or 
denied. Mr. Bancroft’s method is the 
right one, to avow them frankly and 
trace them back to their honest source 


in a really true and partriotic life. As 
he remarks very truly, “ Seward never 
seemed to be much bothered by his own 
inconsistencies.” 

They begin early. This anti-slavery 
leader, as he is now known to the world, 
was the son of a New York citizen, who, 
under the permissive laws of New York, 
was not above holding a slave or two on 
his own account. . This Whig Governor 
was trained in the atmosphere of Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy. This partisan of De 
Witt Clinton began with a fight against 
the Erie Canal. The fervent mind in 
whose mint was coined two great battle 
cries of the anti-slavery agitation, “ The 
higher law ” and “ the irrepressible con- 
flict,” had not begun in 1840 to think or 
act like an anti-slavery man. The whole 
history to the end of 1844, and until the 
moral issues of the Compfomise Legis- 
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lation and the Fugitive Slave law made’ 
a new man of him, is full of contradic- 
tions to the later history of the anti-slav- 
ery leader. One looks almost in vain in 
the records of these years for the “ child” 
who is to be “ father to the man.” 

Yet he is really here in training for 
the service he afterward rendered and 
as he rendered it. Seward was a politi- 
cian from the beginning. He made a 
promising start as a lawyer, first with’ 
Ogden Hoffman, who by abandoning the 
navy for the law had provoked Commo- 
dore Decatur to wonder that he should 
exchange “an honorable profession for 
the law.” The rustle of a silk gown 
worn by a very remarkable young 
woman, then only nineteen years old, 
drew him to Auburn and brought him 
a wife who became the guiding star of 
his life. Settled comfortably with her 
father, Judge Miller, as junior pastner, 
he devoted himself to the law just far 
enough to get ahead’in his living and 
then to step out into the political career 
which was his true vocation. 

Of political life in New York, as it 
then was, no more vivid account can 
be desired than Mr. Bancroft gives in ° 
his first twelve chapters. They will be 
particularly interesting to readers who 
may have imagined that there was no 
politics in New York back of Mr. Fill- 
more and the Fugitive Slave law, or that 
the “victor’s” trick of claiming the 
“ spoils” was first thought of by Mr. 
Marcy. They will find a very lively epi- 
tome of the political activity of the na- 
tion going on in New York at that time, 
with some special features of its own, 
such as the anti-Masonry agitation, the 
anti-regency movement, the battle that 
was going on around one of the most pic- 
turesque figures that ever took his place 
in American politics, De Witt Clinton, 
and later the invigorating demonstration 
of the “ Barnburners.” 

Young Seward’s first steps were taken 
on a stage that offered a wide choice of 
position. Mr. Bancroft says that he 
thought himself out of his. father’s strict 
Jeffersonianism into Whiggery, but the 
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personal influence of De Witt Clinton 
helped him much, the permanent stamp 
of anti-Masonry was left on him, many 
a trace of the prudentialism of his old 
President at Union College, - Eliphalet 


* Nott, stuck to him, and, more than all, he 


was always under thé potent influence of 
one of the greatest masters who ever laid 
his hand on New York politics, Thurlow 
Weed. 

Weed was a far better man than his 
enemies thought, and had more habitual 
principle than even Mr. Bancroft credits 
him with. The important point for our 
present purpose is that he discovered 
Seward, or that Seward discovered him, 
early in life, and that the elements of the 
politician as distinguished from or added 
to the statesman, which formed such a 


feature of Mr. Seward’s career, if not. 


learned from Mr. Weed, were developed 
in his school. Seward owed most to his 
own native good sense. He. never. dis- 
played prodigious genius, neither early 
nor late. He was no such man as the 
great masters of the Senate, Webster, 
Clay and Calhoun, nor as Lincoln. But 
as Mr. Bancroft says: 
“he was bright, clear-headed, ready and eager 
to press forward. He was just the man to 
pick his way rapidly rather than hew it. And, 
withal, he was wise enough to act on the prin- 
ciple that one should show one’s self to be,a 
good citizen before expecting to obtain the 
confidence and favor of good citizens.” 
His progress was rapid and steady. He 
held what he gained and rose higher. 
But next to what he did for himself he 
owed most to Thurlow Weed. It was 
his unerring eye that discovered him and 
brought him forward for place after 
place. He made him State Senator. He 
made him Governor. He madehim United 
States Senator, and, more than any 
other, it was Weed who brought him one 
hundred and eighty-four and one-half 
votes for the Presidential nomination of 
the first Republican Convention in 1860. 
But there was far more than the mere 
politician in Mr. Seward when he was in 
the-Senate March 11th, 1850, to define 
his position as against. Mr. Webster in 
his famous 7th of March speech. The 
keynote of this speech was one which has 
made it vibrate as a permanent force in 
the conscience of the nation ever since, as 
the “ Higher Law” Speech. It was his 
first really serious attempt in the Senate, 
and as Mr. Bancroft remarks was in- 


‘tended to answer Greeley’s call a few 


days before in the Tribune for “a calm, 
comprehensible, impregnable assertion 
of the principles and policy of freedom.” 
It revealed Seward for all the rest 
of his life as the political leader of 
the anti-slavery movement. For three 
hours Calhoun sat magnetized, Webster 
hardly took his eyes from the speaker. 
The anti-slavery press declared it would 
rouse the nation, and it did; tho the 
last and fiercest words that Calhoun ut- 
tered in the Senate were aimed at it; tho 
Mr. Cass declared that it meant that 
every man was at liberty to set his own 


-conscience above the Constitution, and 


tho Clay was not ashamed to say that 
it had destroyed nearly everybody’s re- 
spect for the orator. 

Mr. Seward was now on the pinnacle 
of his position as the political leader 
of the Freesoilers, who were slowly or- 
ganizing the anti-slavery elements in the 
compact party which led the country 
through the war. 

There still remained enough of the pol- 
itician in him to make the lines of his pol- 
icy tortuous, and to give a color of truth 
to. Mr. Bancroft’s assertion that he spoke 
with two voices, one the voice of Fhurlow 
Weed Seward, and the other the voice of 
John Quincy Adams Seward. 

This is and always must be the hard 
fate of a statesman who pursues public 
ends by political methods. And Seward 
loved to pursue his ends by indirection. 
His faults as Secretary of State in Mr. 
Lincoln’s Cabinet were overborne by his 
merits, and are represented in their 
right relations in this work. We cannot 
refuse our sympathy to the patriotic ob- 
stinacy which compelled him to believe 
there would be no war. There is even 
something to be said in behalf of the 
cheerful prophecies which we, who re- 
call the dark days of the war, read with 
amusement at the Secretary’s prophetic 
optimism mingled with hope that there 
might be some truth in them. We now 
know that it was the Secretary’s way of 
keeping up the spirits of the country. 
Unfortunately: prophecy is an art in 
which much practice does not make per- 
fect. 


Mr. Baneroft's treatment of Mr. Sew-. 


ard’s part in the war history is greatly 
to be commended, and no part of it 
more than his management of the Trent 
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affairs Marked as it was with the 
“ spendthrift verbosity” of “too much 
thinking in ink,” and bad as it may have 
been in law, it was a “ political master- 
piece” which extricated the country 
from the dilemma of the moment, and 
must stand as the great “ example of his 
marvelous skill in making bricks without 
straw.” But from a diplomatic point of 
view it is not.to be compared with the 
really great reply to Napoleon’s attempt 
to intervene, to which full justice is done 
in this work.. 

As to Mr. Seward’s service with Mr. 
Johnson, and his part in the famous 
‘ swinging - around -the-circle” trip 
which Mr. Lowell deseribed as “an ad- 
vertising tour of a policy in want of a 
party,” we can only say that no one had 
more misgivings about it than Seward 
himself, and that he sacrificed himself to 
it for the sake of the restraining and 
modifying influence he knew he alone 
could have on the runaway President. 
His Americanism was as pronounced as 
his optimism, and made him an expan- 
sionist who believed that the’ boundaries 
of the Republic would one day reach to 
the pole on the north and the isthmus 
on the south. 

Mr. Bancroft’s personal portrait of Mr. 
Seward, in his office, at home, and with 
his friends, is very attractive and even 
winsome. He was, as all the world 
knows, able on rare and great occasions 
to coin sayings that went flying on the 
wings of living speech. He told a story 
well, and talked well, but without being 
in general a wit, tho on sufficient prov- 
ocation he could rise to this supreme ele- 
vation, as may be judged from: one of 
Mr. Bancroft’s examples. A lady during 
the war. pressed him hard to know what 
a certain secret but important movement 
of the army meant. ‘ Madame,” replied 
Mr. Seward, “ if I did not know, I would 
tell you.” 

2 3 

THe Unxnown.- By Camille. Flam- 
marion. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $2.00.) Pseudo-science seems to 
be opening a playground for active minds 
between the region of truth and. the gay 
domain of fiction. M. Camille Flam- 
marion is a man whose solid attainments 
in science are supplemented with a fervid 
imagination and a fine literary gift. In 
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The Unknown he enters with decided 
aplomb, and with an air of immense 
knowledge, upon the consideration of un- 
known and unknowable things. He is 
interesting, inconsistent, picturesque, as- 
suming, and withal he is clever, almost 
as clever in his word-jugglery as the best 
sleight-of-hand trickster with his sleeve 
and his eggs. He sets out with the 
proposition’ that “ There exists in our 
cosmos a dynamic element, imponderable 
and invisible, diffused through all parts 
of the universe, independent of matter 
visible and ponderable, and acting upon 
it; and in that dynamic element there is 
an intelligence superior to our own.” A 
refined and fanciful pantheism is evolved, 
or- rather exhaled, in which our souls 
are accounted for as sort of subdivi- 
sions of the great “dynamic element,” 
and we are told that “all we can do at 
present is to gather together observa- 
tions, to compare them, and to assist in 


the début: of the new science.” He be- 
lieves in “telepathy,” “ spiritual mani- 
festations,” ‘‘ premonitions,” and, of 


course, in dreams! ‘But above all he 
leans heavily and confidently upon hyp- 
notism, that ludicrous crutch of all the 
maimed and dilapidated pseudo-scien- 
tists. ‘‘ No one,” he exclaims, “has a 
right to insist that there can be no 
thought without a brain.” But he doesn’t 
tell us how we are to find this out with- 
out a brain. “One perceives, one can 
presage, that the religion of the future 
will be scientific.” “ We have no right 
to deny that thought can exist in space, 
and direct the movement of vast bodies 
as we direct those of arms and legs.” 
“Let us deny nothing, assert nothing.” 
And so he goes on denying innumerable 
things and asserting the most preposter- 
ous things. He declares that his book is 
not a romance, and to prove that it is not 
he offers copies of many letters (written 
to him in answer to an advertisement) in 
which people tell him about visions, — 
dreams, telepathic communications, coin- 
cidences, strange apparitions and the 
likes. Coolly and seriously regarded, 
such a book is trivial. While much that 
the author assumes as true may be true, 
there is nothing and, in the present state 
of our cognitive faculties, there can be 
nothing, actually known on the subject. 
Such writings are as futile as, and they 
are far less illuminating than, those of 
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* so-called “ theosophists;” but regarded 
as mere fooling in an area of profound 
mystery they have their peculiar fascina- 
tion, and M. Flammarion has made the 
very most of his opportunity. To our 
mind, however, it behooves science, if its 
prestige is to be preserved and its use- 
fulness maintained, to keep well within 
the bounds of the discovered and the dis- 
coverable. Faith alone can deal with the 
unknowable, the spiritual, the “things 
unseen.” A “scientific religion,” such 
as M. Flammarion sees in the future, will 
be but a renewal and a refinement of 
heathen pantheism, a dilution and atten- 
uation of ancient materialism. 


Remsranpt. By Estelle M. Hull. 
(Houghton, Miffin & Co. $1.50.) 
There has lately been a revival of inter- 
est in the art work of Rembrandt. His 
achievements, notable at an age when 
many men are still students, notwith- 
standing their merit, have been some- 
what overlooked and neglected, but at 
the present time, owing to the recent ex- 
hibitions in Amsterdam and in London, 
the products of his brush are exciting 
more adequate appreciation. Many of 
his forgotten canvases have _ been 
brought to light, and the result is an 
added revelation of richness, power and 
variety. The appearance of the volume 
on Rembrandt, by Estelle M. Hurll, is 
therefore exceedingly timely. The aim 
of the book is to familiarize students 
with works that are fairly representative 
of the Dutch master, rather than to seek 
out and describe his unknown produc- 
tions that shall successively astonish, 
please and then compel a readjustment of 
formulated opinions of this versatile ar- 
tist. Rembrandt is not by any means ex- 
hausted when the reproductions printed 
and their descriptions are limited to six- 
teen, but enough has been done to give 
some idea of his superb mastery af tech- 
nic, his miracles of chiaroscuro, his 
blending of colors and his story-telling 
power, that will be very valuable to those 
seeking some familiarity with Rem- 
brandt, for whom the book is intended. 


Caro Crivetit. By G. M’Neil Rush- 
forth, M.A., Classical Lecturer, Oxford. 
(The Great Masters Series. London: 
Geo. Bell & Sons. Pp. 122. Catalog 
and Index. $1.75.) It was the especial 
achievement of Carlo Crivelli to perpet- 
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uate at the end of ‘the fifteenth centary, 
withdrawn in the Marches and remote 
from the new art life of Italy, in ancondas 
and in other religious paintings i’ 
tempera, the best of the old Byzantine 
traditions in more modern form. Tho 
most of his pictures are in the great gal- 
leries of Europe, notably the National 
Gallery, while one has found its way to 
the collection of Mrs. John -L. Gardner, 
of Boston, some remain with the reli- 
gious bodies which ordered them, and 
our debt to the author of this -hand-book 
is not only due for the critical skill with 
which he compares and relates the work 
and the few life-facts of the painter, but 
for securing new photographs from the 
Marches, where this Venetian worked, 
so that in more than thirty plates one 
may study the unerring outlines, the 
splendid. accessories, the ‘formal grace, 
refinement and dignity of this marvelous 
artist. “A disagreeable but most tal- 
ented painter ” is the verdict of the prin- 
cipal modern historians of Italian art, a 
judgment founded especially upon his 
attempt to give expression to grief in the 
faces of the Pietas; but the range of 
these superb photographs, these queenly 
madonnas and noble saints, carries quite 
another conviction. Cheap bookmaking 
means, alas, poor lasting qualities, and 
this sketch of Crivelli is worthy of dur- 
able form. 

Luca Stcnoretir. By Maud Crutt- 
well. (London: George Bell & Sons. 
$1.75.) The life of Signorelli, as pre- 
sented in the volume by Maud Cruttwell, 
is a record containing experiences bright- 
ened by light and darkened by shade. 
Contemporaneous with Perugino, Pin- 
torricchio, Botticelli, Cosimo Rosselli, 
Raffaelle and Michelangelo, he rose to 
distinction in Italy during the fifteenth 
century, and was in high favor as a 


-painter of cloister frescoes and altar- 


pieces. Notwithstanding his ability and 
fame, however, according to theerecords, 
he and discouragement were not absolute 
strangers, and bitter was his disappoint- 
ment at the preferment of Raffaelle and 
his pupils to himself in Rome, when he 
visited that city at the age of seventy- 
two, then at the full zenith of his powers. 
He died in 1523 at eighty-two. His 
best effects were obtained by form rather 
than color, but he was before all the 
painter of the dignity of human life. 











Curiously enough, only two of the many 
paintings of Luca Signorelli can be 
placed with any degree of certainty as 
having been executed before his fortieth 
year. These two are the “ Madonna” 
(No. 281) and “ The Flagellation ” (No. 
262) in the Brera Gallery, Milan. Much 
in relation to this artistic figure finds 
graphic description and illustration in 
the present handbook. 


Two YEARS IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
By Margaret Thomas. With Sixteen 
Illustrations Reproduced in Colors in 
fac-simile of original paintings by the 
author. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00.) Miss Thomas has marked out 
for herself a very distinct line which is 
neither that of an antiquarian explorer 
nor a biblical student nor yet that of an 
aimless traveler. She went to Syria 
with a definite intention to live and work 
there, and study the land and the people 
with the eye of an artist and author, and 
to portray them with pen, brush and pen- 
cil. She lays no claim to training in 
science, and has little to say of the geol- 
ogy, mineralogy or botany of the coun- 
try except as they appeal to an artist. 
The historical and antiquarian allusions 
of her book are only those which any 
intelligent’ observer might have forced 
on his attention, and are introduced 
rather because they could not be omitted 
than because they formed any part of the 
author’s plan. What Miss Thomas has 
devoted herself to is Palestine as it now 
is. The hand of change is rapidly trans- 
forming the Holy Land and effacing 
from the customs, manners and ways of 
the people characteristic features that 
trace back beyond Abraham. The link 
between us and the life of Bible times, 
both in the New Testament and the Old, 
lies in those very features of Syrian life 
which are now threatened with efface- 
ment. Railways, telegraphs, hotels and 
civilized comforts threaten to be more 
deadly to them than the Saracen or the 
Turk. It is hardly probable that this 
broad and living reflection of Bible times 
and Bible life will survive a half century 
more. The soil of Syria will hold safe- 
ly the treasures buried in it, but those 
fleeting customs and manners of the peo- 
ple which down to this time have been 
the faithful depository of the sacred past 
are precisely what we need most to have 
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rescued from the danger of oblivion and 
embodied in the safe guardianship of 


literature. For this work no- better 
agent can be commissioned than a com- 
petent and sympathetic artist-author 
like Miss Thomas. She catches every- 
thing with the unerring precision of the 
camera. She tells her story and de- 
scribes what passes before her with the 
imaginative vivacity of an author who 
knows how to transform dull detail into 
living reality. Landing at Jaffa she 
made her way straight to Jerusalem, 
where she settled down in more or less 
permanent residence, and took her time 
to learn the people and the town. She 
went up and down, through and some- 
times under Jerusalem, made her way 
into shrines, sanctuaries, private homes, 
tombs and sacred places, made excur- 
sion after excursion to the outlying 
towns, such as Bethany, Bethlehem, 
Emmaus, Jericho, and extended her 
wanderings to Hebron and the Cave of 
Adullam in the south, to Samaria, Nab- 
lous, Shechem, Tiberias, Damascus and 
Baalbek in the north, and thence by 
Jaffa back to Jerusalem again, and leaves 
us with a charming picture in verse and 
in oil of the Holy City as seen by moon- 
light. She does for Palestine, its peo- 
ple and its places, with her pen what 
Tissot has attempted with brush and 
pallet. But Tissot’s wonderful series is 
mute without an interpreter, and a bet- 
ter in this office for his marvelous se- 
ries could not be had than Miss Thomas’s 
volume. She has also introduced some 
interesting illustrative art-work into the 
book, in the sixteen fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of original paintings made by her 
in Jerusalem. They are reproduced in 
color, and add much to the value and in- 
terest of the book. These works come 
none too soon. We cannot have too many 
of them. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WoRLD. 
By Captain Joshua Slocum. (New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00.) Cap- 
tain Slocum is a good sailor and a good 
writer as well. His narrative of his lone- 
ly voyage around the world has all the 
fascinating interest of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe” with the added attraction of va- 
riety in both matter and manner. There 
is no pretense of making literature; the 
record is simple, direct, unadorned and 
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quite free of dramatic effort. In his lit- 
tle sloop, the “ Spray,” which was thir- 
ty-six feet nine inches long, fourteen 
feet two inches wide and four feet two 
inches deep, he sailed alone from Bos- 
on, April 24th, 1895, to Gibraltar, thence 
to the east coast of South America and 
down through the straits of Magellan, 
then by way of Juan Fernandez, the Mar- 
quesas and Samoa to Australia, thence 
around the Cape of Good Hope by way 
of St. Helena to South America and back 
to Boston, or rather Newport, where he 
anchored June 27th, 1898, having voy- 
aged for more than three years, making a 
run of more than forty-six thousand 
miles. From cover to cover his book is 
intensely interesting, and yet he passea 
through comparatively few very. danger- 
ous experiences. Most of the record is 
pleasantly monotonous, a monotony like 
that of the sea itself, a drifting, rolling, 
dreamy motion attending it; but this is 
broken now and again by squalls and 
gales. Off the coast of Terra del Fuego 
the “Spray” was boarded by savages 
on plunder intent. Some carpet tacks 
spread cunningly on deck by the wily 
captain, however, operated well on the 
bare feet of the pirates and sent them 
howling over into the sea! Without at- 
tempting further description of Captain 
Slocum’s indescribable book, we simply 
point to it as one of the most entertain- 
ing narratives that we have ever read. In 
fact, its reading spins a pleasant yarn 
around the circle of the seas from port 
to port, from mainland to island. The 
“Spray” steered herself for hundreds 
of ‘miles, the captain lounging on deck or 
reading or sleeping below. For a book 
to read at the seaside or in a shady sum- 
mer nook give us something like Sailing 
Alone. 


It is an unusually well instructed 
reader that is not constantly tripped up 
by the multitude of classical allusions in 
Milton’s poems. The best key to them is 
to be found in the last number of Yale 
Studies in English, edited by Prof. A..S. 
Cook, entitled “ The Classical Mythology 
of Milton’s Poems,” by Charles G. Os- 
good, Ph.D. The 200 pages of this 
pamphlet include a long introduction, 
and then an alphabetical list of the class- 
ical names referred to with references to 
the passages in Milton and an abstract 
of the classical sources from which Mil- 


ton gained his knowledge of them. It is 
interesting to see how wide was the ex- 
tent of his reading. While the poets who 
served’ Milton most were Homer; Hesiod, 
Vergil and Ovid, followed by Euripides, 
Pindar, Theocritus and the Homeric 
Hymns, yet everything was grist that 
came to his mill. We notice that the au- 
thor makes reference to several late com- 
mentators on Milton, but we miss desired 


references to Bentley’s extraordinary 


edition of “‘ Paradise Lost,” as, for exam- 
ple, in the note on Scylla and Charybdis. 
This study will be invaluable to a stu- 
dent of Milton. 

DESTRUCTION OF ANCIENT ROME. A 
Sketch of the History of the Monuments. 
By Rudolfo Lanciani. I2mo, pp. xv., 
279. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$2.00.) As professor of ancient topog- 
raphy in the University of Rome Signor 
Lanciani has achieved a reputation for 


knowledge of the antiquities which can- © 


not be surpassed; and his succession of 
volumes on the subject have given him a 
deserved reputation. The present vol- 
ume, after an introduction on the trans- 
formation of republican Rome by the em- 
perors, with the use of old materials for 
new buildings, takes up the sack of Rome 
by the Goths and afterward by the Van- 
dals in the fifth century, followed by the 
incursion of the Saracens in the ninthcen- 
tury and the sack of the city in 1084 by 
the Normans. Again Rome was sacked 
in 1527 by the army of Charles of Bour- 
bon, and the rebuildings have been almost 
as destructive of what was old as were 
the pillagings of conquerors. This vol- 
ume is full of interest, and is illustrated 
by forty-five half-tone pictures. It is a 
book for the visitor and the scholar. 

THE Onerpa Community. A Record 
of an Attempt to Carry out the Principles 
of Christian Unselfishness and Scientific 
Race Improvement. By Allan Estlake, 
Member of the Oneida Community. 
I2mo, pp. viii, 158. (London: George 
Redway.) This is a startling little vol- 
ume. It is an attempt in a small com- 
pass to defend the community, of which 
John H. Noyes was the founder. Our 
readers know that this institution was 
broken up because it practiced what is 
called plural marriage. The public could 
well have endured any kind of respect- 
able socialism; that, indeed, would have 
been encouraged, but a system that was 

















both polyandrous and polygamous was 
something that could not be endured; 
and, indeed, when the children of the sys- 
tem grew up they would have none of it. 


They felt the protest of the surrounding ' 


people, and sympathized with it. While 
the Oneida Community, Limited, still ex- 
ists, it has entirely given up its objec- 
tionable features. This author declares 
that complex marriage was “a super- 
lative and unquestionable success,” and 
he believes that, with its scientific propa- 
gation, it is the ultimate solution of all 
social problems. He has passed over the 
character of these conditions very lightly, 
as he has also the system of “ criticism ” 
which made so many heartburns. 

PYRAMIDS AND Procress. Sketches 
from Egypt. By John Ward, with an 
Introduction by the Rev. Professor 
Sayce. 8vo, pp. xx, 288. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, London. $4.00.) The 
author of this volume is no mere tourist 
who, after a month among the gayeties 
of Cairo and a voyage of three weeks on 
a Nile steamer, believes himself qualified 
to instruct the world concerning Egypt 
and the Egyptians. He has lived with 
the natives, traveled in native boats, and 
has been a careful student of the best au- 
thorities on Egyptian archeology and 
politics, and has gathered one of the best 
existing collections of historical scarabs. 
The volume is profusely illustrated and 
full of information and interest. It is 
not a book of travel, but a book of de- 
scription, and takes the reader from Port 
Said to Nubia. A pleasanter introduc- 
tion to Egyptian archeology or travel can 
hardly be imagined. 

BISMARCK AND THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE GERMAN Empire. By James Wyc- 
liffe Headlam. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) This is Volume XXV in the 
“Heroes of the Nations ” series, edited 
by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Fellow of Baliol 
College, Oxford. It is a short, compact, 
well written biography. As such it gives 
a strong, firm outline of the founding of 
the present German empire and of the 
European politics affecting it and affect- 
ed by it. The book is one quite suited to 


the excellent series in which it appears, 
and will be valuable to both students and 
general readers as a reference work, in 
which, while details are not slighted, 
prominence is given to the main facts of 
Bismarck’s life and the leading traits of 
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his wonderful character. An excellent 
index and many good illustrations en- 
hance the value and attractiveness of this 
very welcome work. 


GARDENS, ANCIENT AND MopDERN. An 
Epitome of the Literature of the Garden 
Art. With an Historical Epilogue. By 
Albert Forbes Sieveking, F.S.A. (Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. $3.00.) Mr. 
Sieveking has rummaged the literatures 
of the world and brought together in this 
large and well-made book a great variety 
of interesting matter on the subject of 
gardens by authors of all kinds and tal- 
ents, from Solomon and Homer down to 
Walter Pater. ._The garden of Solomon, 
of Alcinéus, of Theocritus in the Thaly- 
sia, of Aristotle, of Theophrastus and of 
Epicurus—the hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, the Clairvaux on the Alba, the gar- 
dens of Constantinople, French gardens, 
English gardens, gardens like the gne 
imagined by Poe, and hundreds of others 
are given as sketched by fascinated and 
fascinating travelers, poets, artists, 
dreamers, historians. The book is a pot- 
pourri, fragrant of the flowers and shrubs 
and trees of all times and places. The 
illustrations are numerous and attractive, 
the epilog comprehensive, and the index 
complete. 


QOxtp FrreNpS AT CAMBRIDGE AND 
Ets—EwHERE. By J. Willis Clark, M.A. 
(London: Macmillian & Co., Limited. 
$1.75.) The author of this book is Reg- 
istrary of the University of Cambridge 
and formerly was Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege. The sketches which he has here 
brought together are eleven in number, 
all of them biographical, dealing with 
distinguished scholars. -They first ap- 
peared in the Church Quarterly Review, 
Saturday Review and The Trident. The 
subjects are William Whewell, Cannop 
Thirlwall, Richard Monckton Milnes, 
Edward Henry Palmer, Francis Mait- 
land Balfour, Henry Bradshaw, William 
Hepworth Thompson, Coutts Trotter, 
Richard Okes, Henry Richards Luard 
and Richard Owen. It is a thoroughly 
interesting book about interesting men. 
To read it is to feel the stimulating in- 
fluence of earnest souls striving in the 
upper air of aspiration. A singularly 
engaging style marks all of the sketches. 

CHARLEMAGNE. The Hero of Two 
Nations. By H. W. Carless Davis, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
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sometime scholar of Balliol. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is 
the XXVIth volume of the “ Heroes of 
the Nations Series,” edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A. The author has done his 
work with excellent judgment, bringing 
within the somewhat close limits of one 
volume a fairly comprehensive memoir of 
Charles the Great, with a strong back- 
ground of history, and with the atmos- 
phere of the time well preserved. Like 
all the numbers of this admirable series, 
Mr. Davis’s work is perfectly suited to 
the needs of the general reader; at the 
same time the more careful student will 
find in it a helpful and accurate outline 
and a suggestive guide. Maps, illustra- 
tions, fac-similes and a good index add 
their value to this very excellent book. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTAM 
SHANDY, GENTLEMAN, AND A_SENTI- 
MENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE 
AND Itaty. By Laurence Sterne. (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Limited. In 
Two Volumes. $1.50 each.) The works 
of Laurence. Sterne are most attractively 
presented in these two large and hand- 
some volumes. Mr. A. W. Pollard is the 
editor, and his Bibliographical note, 
given as a preface, offers to the student 
and general reader a compact history of 
former editions. Besides “ Tristam 
Shandy” and the “ Sentimental Jour- 
ney ” this edition contains “ A Political 
Romance,” “ A Fragment in the Manner 
of Rabelais” and Sterne’s Autobiog- 
raphy. 

THE Livinc Past AND OTHER Poems. 
By Thomas Seton Jevons. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) 
There is not much poetry in Mr. Jevons’s 
verses. Doubtless he could have said 
his say more effectively in prose. We do 


not find a single passage of his rime or , 


blank verse that insists upon quotation; 
and yet there is a ceitain individuality in 
nearly every piece, a peculiarity of style 
which amounts to a sort of distinction. 
He mixes his botany, making the syringa, 
the daisy, the morning glory, the box, the 
rose and the dandelion all bloom at the 
same time; and then gives us “ English 
as she is wrote,” thus: 
“To put my unworthy chances to the try, 


Like mateless bird 
Cries to his lover.” 


In VALES OF HEticon. Poems by 
Alfred Antoine Furman. (New York: 





Wynkoop- Hallenbeck-Crawford. Com- 
pany. $1.00.) In speaking of a poem 
by Edgar Allan Poe,.James Russell Low- 
ell declared that it had in it a “ smack of 
Helicon.” We do not find such a smack 
in Mr. Furman’s verses, which are, never- 
theless, touched in many places with both 
color and melody of considerable -purity 
and strength. There is more aspiration 
than performance here—the thirst for ex- 
pression takes the place of inspiration— 
yet we could quote some lines and stan- 
zas worthy of a place in the future Amer- 
ican Anthology. The poet neatly turns 
a pretty conceit in the opening of 
“c August PR 
“ Methinks a matron crowned with fruits and 
flowers 

Is latching summer’s gate.” 

Footnotes to Evotution. By David 
Starr Jordan. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) In this volume President Jor- 
dan has gathered a number of popular 
addresses on the general subject of or- 
ganic evolution delivered in the first place 
as university extension lectures, in Cali- 
fornia. These contributions are -twelve 
in number, and there are three others by 
different authors setting forth the pres- 


.ent state of knowledge concernihg the 


method of evolution and the method of 
heredity. The volume is illustrated, and 
the presentation of the subject often no- 
ticeably clear and effective. 

TweELvE NotastE Goop WoMEN OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton. $2.00.) -This is a good book 
for girls to read: It gives simple and ef- 
fective biographical sketches of such 
women as Queen Victoria, Florence 
Nightingale, Elizabeth Fry, Grace Dar- 
ling, Frances Ridley Havergal and 
others, with portraits. The lives outlined 
possess the rare fascination of tender 
womanly delicacy combined with indom- 
itable courage and noble self-sacrifice. 

Kate WETHERILL. An Earth Com- 
edy. By Jeannette Lee. (New York: 
The Century Company. $1.25.) The 
story of a marriage followed by slowly 
forming unhappiness, ending in death. 
As a story, for the story’s sake, it is noth- 
ing; but the author has a genius for 
sketching misery. One reads her pages 
under protest, yet reads on and on. 
When it is all over the reflection comes 
that an hour might have been more 
pleasantly spent, but not more diligently. 
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Dr. W. Muss-Arnolt’s Concise Dic- 
TIONARY OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE; 
with definitions in both English and 
German, has reached the ninth part, cov- 
ering now a full half of the alphabet. 
It is fuller than Delitzsch’s small diction- 
ary, and prepared on a more convenient 
scale than his large dictionary, for which 
we shall have to wait indefinitely. The 
contrast between this volume and. Nor- 
ris’s early venture is startling evidence of 
the progress of Assyriology. 


a 
Literary Notes. 


Mr. Tuomas Netson Pace is engaged on 
a stage version of “ Red Rock,” thus being his 
own dramatist. 


....Aline Gorren, author of “ Anglo- 
Saxons and Others,” is a woman and not a 
man as many have supposed. 


....Lhe University of Oxford has won its 
suit for the exclusive use of the word Ozford 
as the designation of the Bible published by 
their corporation. 


_.+--Volume I, No. 1, of the Domestic 
Science Monthly, price 5 cents, published by 
the Oakland Club, of Oakland, Cal., has 
reached our desk. 


....Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the only author- 
ized translator into English of the works of 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, is now on a visit to the 
famous Polish novelist. 


....-Dr. Weir Mitchell’s story, “ The Ad- 
ventures of Francois,” has been dramatized 
by his son, Mr. Langdon Mitchell, who, it will 
be remembered, dramatized “ Vanity Fair” 
under the title of “ Becky Sharp.” 

....-Among the more prominent spring 
books of Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, 
are “ The Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan,” by Ar- 
thur Laurence; “When the Dead Awaken,” 
by Henrik Ibsen; “The Religion of To- 
morrow,” by Frank Crane. 


..+.The play of “David Harum,” which 
was produced by Mr. William H. Crane, at 
Rochester, a few weeks ago, and has had such 
a decided success, is a dramatization by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock. This is their 
first appearance as dramatists. 

....In the current issue of Municipal Af- 
fairs, Gustavus Myers has a long article en- 
titled “ History of Public Franchises in New 
York City,” which is one of the best argu- 
ments for municipal ownership that has been 
written, altho it is not partisan or polemical in 
the least. 


...-Among the forthcoming books an- 
nounced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., are “A 
Critical History of the Evolution of Trini- 
tarianism and Its Outcome in the New Christ- 
ology,” by Levi Leonard Paine, and “The 
Life of Isaac Ingalls Stevens,” Major-General, 
Governor of Washington Territory, by his 
son, Hazard Stevens, 


Literature— Pebbles 
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Pebbles. 


WE would like to see Christian Science tried 
on sea sickness.—Atchison Globe. 


... Reporters say the hardest of all jobs is 
to get facts in a,church row.—Aitchison Globe. 


.... When Otis said the war was over per- 
haps he meant it was all over Luzon.—The 
Chicago Record. 


....First Stranger: ‘“‘ What’s your busi- 
ness?” Second Stranger: “ Private attend- 
ant.” First Stranger: “To what do you at- 
tend?” Second Stranger: “My own busi- 
ness.”—Chicago News. : 


...« But this is too radical,” protested King 
John, looking at the document the Barons 
wanted him to sign. “It subverts my whole 
kingdom, gentlemen. I can countenance no 
such change as that!” ‘“ We will change your 
countenance if you don’t!” sternly answered 
the Barons. “ That puts a new face on the 
matter,” rejoined King John, affixing his sig- 
nature with an effort at sprightliness.—Cht- 
cago Tribune. 


.... Employer: “I have noticed, Mr. John- 
son, that you, of all the clerks, seem to put 
your whole life and soul into your work; that 
no detail is too small to escape your critical 
attention, no hours too long:to cause you to 
repine.” Clerk (joyfully): Y-es, sir!” Em- 
ployer: “And so, Mr. Johnson, I am forced 
to discharge you at once. It is such chaps as 
you that go out and start rival establishments 
after-they have got the whole thing down pat.” 
—Judge. 


...-A Germantown girl who usually gets 
things mixed was the victim of a hoax one 
evening last week. “‘ Here’s a puzzle for you 
to work out,” said a friend of hers, handing 
over a slip of paper on which appeared the fol- 
lowing, which she said might be translated 
into a complete sentence: 





973,550 
LIMBURGER CHEESE. 


The Germantown girl puzzled over it for 
some time, and finally gave it up. “ Why, it’s 
easy,” said her friend. “It reads: ‘ Sigsbee 
sent Dewey some Limburger cheese.’ ” “ Yes,” 
said the victim, as she scanned thé lines again, 
“but where’s the ‘sent’?” “In the Lim- 
burger cheese,” was the reply. Then every- 
body laughed and the girl who had been 
caught determined to have her revenge. The 
next evening at the dinner table she worked it 
on her brother. “I give it up,” he said. 
“What's the answer?” “ Oh, ‘it’s easy,” said 
the girl. “It reads: ‘Sigsbee gave Dewey 
some Limburger cheese.’” ‘“ Where's the 
‘gave,’” asked the brother. “In the Lim- 


burger cheese,” she shrieked, and then won- 
ee phy nobody saw the joke.—Philadelphia 
ecord, 








EDITORIALS. 


The Case of Neely. 


THERE should be the most searching 
inquiry concerning the crimes of Neely 
and the other thieves associated with him 
in the Cuban Post Office Department. 
Full publicity should be given to all the 
facts obtained by investigation, whether 
these relate to the stealing or to the man- 
ner in which Neely and his partner 
gained admission to the public service. 
“Cut the ulcer to the bone,” said Gar- 
field when the story of the star-route 
frauds committed under the administra- 
tion of Thomas J. Brady, another postal 
officer from ‘Indiana, was told to him. 
Such cutting is needed now, and with it 
there should be not only a vigorots 
prosecution of the guilty, but also a de- 
termination to enforce hereafter those 
safe rules for appointments in the civil 
service -that were violated when Neely 
and Rich were sent to Havana. In no 
other way can the Government assuage 
the sense of public shame and mortifica- 
tion caused by this dark blot on the fair 
record of American rule in Cuba. 

We undertook to organize for the 
Cuban people a complete postal service 
in which, as the Postmaster-General said 
only a few weeks ago, there should be a 
“ substitution of American integrity for 
the old corrupt administration.” And 
now it appears that Neely and his con- 
federates have been stealing from the 
postal fund of the impoverished island 
-for more than a year, and that, as chief 
financial officer of the service, he was 
permitted to keep his accounts so care- 
lessly that no one can understand them. 
Here let us say that no part of all this 
is to be charged against the military gov- 
ernment; for the postal service was un- 
der the direction and control of the Post 
Office Department at Washington. What 
are the American people to say to the 
Cubans who have been told so many 
times that they should learn from our ex- 
ample the difference between American 
honesty and Spanish corruption? They 
can say that this fault is the one excep- 
tion in the long list of honorable achieve- 
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ments which have marked our rule in the 
island; and they can point to it as the 
fruit of a violation of the rules which 
after much tribulation we have estab- 
lished for the defense of the public serv- 
ice against dishonesty and incompetence. 

Disgraceful and mortifying as this 
lapse has been, it can be used to our ad- 
vantage and for the benefit of the Cuban 
people, if our Government will grasp its 
opportunity. It is a most forcible object 
lesson in civil service reform. How did 
Neely get into this office of great respon- 
sibility? The Postmaster-General has 
said that American “ experts ”’ were sent 
down to organize a postal service for the 
Cubans, and that they were selected 
“ without academic examination, but on 
a basis of tried service and personal 
knowledge.” Neely was not an expert 
in postal affairs. He had been an active 
politician, and the publisher df a paper 
in Muncie, Ind. The paper having been 
sold to the brothers of his friend, First 
Assistant Postmaster-General Heath 
(also of Muncie), the latter forwarded 
to Director Rathbone Neely’s application 
—bearing, we suppose, an effective rec- 
ommendation—and this man, who had 
had no ‘experience in the postal or any 
other branch of the public service, was at 
once appointed Chief Financial Agent of 
the Department in Cuba, where he de- 
voted most of his time to private busi- 
ness ventures, and incidentally robbed 
the treasury of something more than 
$100,000. What “tried service” had 
there been, in this case? Upon whose 
“personal knowledge ” did the appoint- 
ing officer rely? Apparently upon that 
of Neely’s friend Heath ; and it should be 
said that altho Mr. Heath was the’ friend 
of Neely, he has never been known in 
Washington as a friend of civil service 
reform. We understand that he is one 
of those officers whose influence was con- 
tinually exerted to induce the President 
to issue the unfortunate order of last 
year by which so many offices were re- 
leased from the wise restrictions of the 
civil service rules: We do not know that 
Corydon Rich, Neely’s confessing part- 











ner and assistant, also from Muncie, was 


another beneficiary of Mr. Heath’s “ per-. 


sonal knowledge,” but it seems probable 
that he came in through the door that 
was opened for his superior officer. _ Di- 
rector Rathbone has had experience in 
the postal service, but we are informed 
that in Washington he was accustomed 
to express a contemptuous disregard for 
the merit principle of civil service re- 
form. Therefore we are not surprised 
that he appointed Neely end Rich, or 
that Neely’s accounts were unintelligible, 
or that the two men went on stealing 
for more than a year without his knowl- 
edge, until an inspector from the army 
fortunately uncovered their crime. In 
short, the whole affair is a product of 
the spoils system in ‘politics, surviving in 
a little group of influential public officers 
whose wretched policy is now condemned 
before the world by the fruits of it. 

It is of the highest importance that the 
merit principle, as applied under civil 
service rules adapted to the conditions 
presented, should govern all appoint- 
ments to the service in our new posses- 
sions. If the Government will take this 
lesson in Cuba to heart, and decide to en- 
force the spirit and letter of civil service 
reform hereafter in all the islands, put- 
ting aside the pleas of the Heaths and 
Rathbones, and carefully avoiding the 
Neelys, these disclosures at Havana will 
prove to have been a blessing in disguise. 
Even the jeering Spaniards in Cuba will 
be forced to commend our purpose and 
our methods, if our Government shall 
freely admit that this lapse was due to a 
temporary departure from sound prin- 
ciples and rules which it has determined 
to uphold loyally in the future. 

Me 


The Eternal Negro. 


THE negro has been much to the fore 
during the past week or two; and, in- 
deed, he is all the time. It is not the 
negroes that are discussing the negro 
question, nor their Northern friends, for 
they have found the answer long ago; 
it is the Southern whites. The negroes 
have no negro question ; they know what 
they want—simply equal rights with 
white men, no badge of inferiority, equal 
vote, equal education, equal opportunity 
to work, and make money, and hold 
office, and complete citizenship with all 
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its privileges; according to the deserts of 
their industry, intelligence and virtue. 
The white friends of the negro in the 
North equally have no negro question, 
because they have settled what is right 
and what they will try to secure. They 
believe that what the State does or al- 
lows for a white man, it should allow or 
do equally for a black man; but all they 
can do is to help the black man to the 
education and character that will make 
him worthy of all civil rights. So North- 
erners, friends of the negro, do what they 
can; give him schools; send their best , 
men and women to teach him, and 
thus to supplement what the Southern 
States do and can do for the white youth, 
but cannot or will not do for the negroes. ° 
The bulk of the negro teachers in the 
public schools in all the Southern cities 
have been taught in the schools supported 
by Northern beneficence. Whole States 
have not a public high school for negroes 
beyond the agricultural colleges sup- 
ported by public land funds given by 
Congress. Charleston has ‘no high 
scheol for negroes, Savannah has none, 
and every negro teacher in Savannah is 
graduated from Beach Institute, a North- 
ern missionary school. This is one 
Northern Christian solution of the prob- 
lem, and we have ceased to discuss it. 
The negro problem is purely one for 
the Southern whites. It is the question 
whether they shall, and how they shall, 
keep the negroes in the condition of serf- 
dom, while at the same time the Na- 
tional Constitution endows them with 
the rights of citizenship. We are glad 
that the question is being debated. The 
Montgomery Conference is a good sign, 
even altho the predominant sentiment of 
speakers and hearers was against the 
conclusions of justice. Next week there 
will be a discussion at Chattanooga, and 
the subject emerged the other day at a 
Medical Congress in Charleston,S.C. Itis 
a great thing that such men as President 
Dreher and ex-Gov. McCorkle, of West 
Virginia, should have spoken wisely and 
bravely for equal justice and fair suf- 
frage laws administered with impartiality 
to both races, and that negroes of ability 
will take part at Chattandoga. We ex- 
pect such men as Dr. -P. B. Barringer, of 
the University of Virginia, to take the 
most gloomy view of the outlook for the 
negro, and to see nothing but a reversion 
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to barbarism; but intelligent Southern- 
ers know better. They see that educa-. 
tion is developing culture and thrift and 
that a multitude of negroes are acquiring 
homes, and are making sure progress. 
There is a plenty of ignorant, vicjous 
negroes, and some such whites, but the 
movement is up and not down. 

A very strange and a dangerous fea- 
ture of the Southern negro question ap- 
pears in such a State as Louisiana, where 
the negro is practically disfranchised. 
In many counties (parishes) there are 
very few white people, and a few dozen 
men are the rulers of thousands. In 
Concordia Parish four of the eight wards 
cast only 40 votes and elected 12 officers. 
In the seventh ward of Caldwell Parish 
but two votes were cast, and one vote 
was cast for the constable, and it elected 
him. East Carroll Parish cast but 167 
votes ; Madison but 151, and they elected 
full boards of officers and members of 
the legislature. The small vote is not 
due to lack of population. One ward 
which cast 7 votes has a population of 
2,051 ; another which cast 2 votes has 506 
inhabitants ; and another which cast but 
one vote has 639, while yet another which 
cast a single vote for constable has 1,884 
inhabitants, and would ordinarily have 
cast 450 votes. There is one element of 
discord here ; for as representation in the 
State Legislature goes by total and not 
white population, it may well be that 
‘districts with a large white population, 
like New Orleans, may not like it to have 
ten of their votes balanced by one vote in 
the black parishes. 

Things in the South will get better. 
Both white and black are gaining in edu- 
cation and breadth of view. The public 
school system, gift of the “ carpet-bag ” 
governments, is doing much good. Pub- 
lic sentiment is changing. There will be 
sporadic trouble, perhaps much of it, 
caused by the lower class of white people 
who hate a negro who gets a better house 
or farm than their own, and who wants 
representation as well as taxation; but 
these are eddies. The negro question 
will be solved, and nothing is solved till 
it is solved right. Serfdom is not the so- 
lution; primary and industrial education 
alone is not the solution. The only so- 
lution is equal conditions, equal oppor- 
tunities, equal rights, and every Southern 
conference will help it along. 


ae 


A Patched Confession or a 
New Creed, : 


In our columns this week Professor 
Duffield utters his protest against a short 
Presbyterian creed, and urges that in- 
stead the General Assembly should take 
up the work of revision where it was left 
by the Church in 1892. Herein he repre- 
sents the conservative, but not the ultra- 
conservative, sentiment of his Church. 
He sees that the Church cannot go on as 
it is,-with a Confession which was con- 
demned nearly ten years ago by a two- 
thirds vote of the Presbyteries desiring 
revision. He represents those who want 
to keep the old Calvinistic symbol, but to 
cut out of it its supralapsarianism, a doc> 
trine whose name or definition is enough 
to give one the headache. Why either 
supralapsarianism or sublapsarianism, or 
anything, indeed, about the metaphysical 
order of God’s decrees, should be put into 
a creed we fail to understand. Dr. Duf- 
field would take out this supralapsarian- 
ism, which we are ready to believe, on 
the authority of Dr. Hodge, is inconsis- 
tent with the holy character. of God. But 
the Confession as a whole, with some 
holes cut in it and some patches séwed 
on, he would keep; for he much prefers 
it to a new creed. 

We differ radically, on this point, from 
Dr. Duffield. It was probably a fortu- 
nate thing for the Church that the partial 
and imperfect relief which the revision 
of 1892 offered failed of acceptance, not 
because it was not regarded as an im- 
provement, but because of doubt of its 
constitutionality, as also because of the 
emergence of the Briggs conflict. There 
will now be an opportunity for more 
radical action. 

Dr. Duffield says that the proposition for 
a new creed means “a creed acceptable 
to those who do not hold the Calvinistic 
system, or the confessional doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures.” As to 
the first he is right; as to the second he 
“seems to us to be mistaken. Those who 
want a new creed did not, in 1892, com- 
plain of the Westminster Confession’s 
statement of the doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture—indeed, they liked it. It was the 
conservatives who stiffened it up in the 
revision. No doubt, however, they do 
want to make their new creed acceptable 


. to those who do not hold the Calvinistic 
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system. They do not want to have them 
driven into the Methodist Church. They. 
do not see why any Christian denomina- 
tion should shut out of its- membership 
or its ministry a good Christian who 
does not hold the doctrine of decrees, or 
of election or preteritive reprobation, or 
of the perseverance of the saints. In- 
deed, they do not hold, many of them, to 
the dogma that it is right for sects to 
make themselves purposely and con- 
sciously narrower than the Christian 
Church. . They believe that people who 
differ should be able to live together in 
peace, that the members of a.sect are jus- 
tified in its maintenance if they hold that 
their special creed is all essential to the 
existence of a church, and if they there- 
fore cannot commune _ with other 
Churches ; but they’ believe that so long 
as any of their beliefs are not essential to 
salvation or to the constitution of a true 
Church, those beliefs should not be made 
a bar to shut out members or officers. 
Thus Dr. Duffield is right in his under- 
standing; and they are right in their de- 
mand. The Presbyterian Church: can- 
not grind with the water that is past. 
The time for revision is gone—it is now 
time to honor the old unchanged creed 
as the excellent expression of the faith of 
its makers, and for Presbyterians of to- 
day to make a new and simple creed. 


Ten years hence it may be too late for 
that. 
rd 


The British Advance. 


THE Boer envoys, who, failing of their 
purpose in Europe, now place their last 
hope in the United States, reach our 
shores. at a most unfortunate time for 
their purpose. On their arrival they 
learn of the capture of Kroonstadt, the 
second Free State capital, after a swift 
advance which met no determined re- 
sistance; also of the flight of President 
Steyn and the selection of a third capi- 
tal somewhere; also of the withdrawal 
of the Transvaal troops north of the 
Vaal River, leaving almost the entire 
Free State territory undefended, and 
thus of the splitting of the army in two, 
and the dissension between the forces 
of the two republics. Lord Roberts is 
marching right on; General Buller is in 
motion with his thirty thousand men to 
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the east, forcing his way through the 
mountains which separate Natal from 
the Free State; and, to the northwest, 
Mafeking is already relieved, or on the 
point of relief, What hope can the en- 
voys have, after their rebuff by every 
Government in Europe, no matter how 
hostile to Great Britain, and with their 
own armies splitting and fleeing, if not 
breaking up, of persuading the United 
States Government to intervene or in 
any way to give them official help? The 
crisis in the fortune of war absolutely 
forbids, even if the international con- 
ditions did not also forbid. 

And yet these envoys will be received 
with cheers and demonstrations of sym- 
pathy and approval such as they did not 
receive in Europe. Our great Irish 
cities, like New York and Boston, will 
give them official welcome, by vote of 
aldermen and councilmen. Crowds of 
people will follow them, and deceive 
them with assurances of help. For are 
they not “republics,” and is not hated 
England trying to rob them of their in- 
dependence? It is mainly the Irish 
hatred that is leading the demonstration 
and attacking the Power that has done 
more for liberty and protection of the 
people of the world than any other 
Power on earth. Look at India; look 
at Egypt; look. anywhere that England 
rules. Yes, but look at Ireland, we are 
told. Well, look at Ireland to-day, not 
a generation or a century ago. She is 
contented, prosperous, self-ruled, over- 
represented in Parliament, with home- 
rulers as mayors of her principal cities, 
and very little to complain of. She 
wants a separate parliament, and she 
might as well have it, as we have our 
State Legislatures, if, and when, Scot- 
land and Wales, and England have 
theirs, separate also from the Imperial 
Parliament. When that day comes, the 
colonies may also be represented in Par- 
liament. It is the last generation com- 
plaint and hatred that is surviving here, 
and the children of those who left Ire- 
land thirty years ago are inheriting their 
fathers’ animosity, and bringing it into 
American politics. The sentiment of 


the ancestral Dutch and the German ele- 
ment of our population is mild in the 
comparison, and hardly counts in the re- 
sult. With all this, there remains among 
something 


the less instructed class, 
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of the old feeling that England was our 
enemy in the War of the Revolution, 
and that we must therefore be her enemy 
still. 

But all this can have no influence on 
the policy of our Government, and if 
there were any danger that it could, 
the rapid progress of the war in South 
Africa toward its conclusion would 
prevent any action. All that can hap- 
pen is dinners, speeches, processions, 
shoutings, and many a crazy utterance 
of hatred to the best friend, the only 
friend, we can depend upon in danger, 
among all the great nations. The noise 
and talk may even affect the approach- 
ing election, and that was the intention 
of the Boer envoys, altho we cannot ex- 
pect that such will be the case. But this 
is desirable, that every man who believes 
that the English cause is right, that her 
success means free government and a 
vote for everybody and the decent pro- 
tection of the blacks in the Transvaal, 
equal rights for English and American 
immigrants as well as for Dutch farm- 
ers, the rule of a fair government and 
the extension of civilized conditions, 
and that Great Britain is our best friend, 
should now say so plainly, and not quiet- 
ly allow the clamor of a portion of our 
people to obscure the sound sentiment 
of the wiser, and, we believe, the more 
numerous element of our population. 
But at any rate the envoys can do no 
more than influence some votes in No- 
vember; they cannot accomplish any- 
thing that will have the least result on 
the fortunes of the- war in South Africa, 
or on the conditions of peace. The war 
will soon be over, and if there shall then 
be a tyrannous British government ex- 
tended over the Free State and the 
Transvaal, it will be the kind of tyranny 
which Britain now exercises over Can- 

_ ada and Australia, the kind of tyranny 
which most folks call liberty. 


& 
Civil Marriage Among : 
Catholics. 


WE have received the following letter 
from the Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, one 
of our ablest and most kindly scholars 
of Catholic history and theology, in 
a on a point mentioned by us last 
week : 
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“In your summary of the decrees passed by 
the Latin-American Council, just held at 
Rome, there is one statement which needs to 
be filled up,.or it will lead to a grave misappre- 
hension. The summary represents the bishops 
as declaring that civil marriage (of baptized 
persons) is a mere concubinage. On the con- 
trary, the Church solemnly anathematizes 
those who, shall say that the presence of a 
Catholic clergyman is intrinsically necessary 
for the validity of a marriage. See “ Decrees 


_of Trent,’”’ Session XXIV. The Church, how- 


ever, claims the power to make the presence of 
a clergyman a condition of validity, and has 
done so throughout Latin America. The dec- 
laration concerning civil marriage, therefore, 
must be restricted to Latin America. 

“In Catholic countries where, as in France, 
the Protestants had separate parishes in 1563, 
the law of Trent is held to have been only 
published to Catholics. Accordingly the re- 
fusal of the French Government, after 1685, 
to acknowledge Protestant marriages was held 
by the Catholic bishops to be unwarranted, and 
they highly commended Louis XVI for again 
declaring consensual marriages valid for the 
Protestants. In Latin America, on the other 
hand, where the Lex Clandestinitatis was pub- 
lished long before there were any Protestant 
churches, it is still held as binding all baptized 
persons whatever, except, of course, foreigners 
in their own legations, and, possibly, in their 
own consulates. 

“In this country, of course, except certain 
parts once French or Spanish, the non-sacer- 
dotal marriages even of Catholics are held 
valid and sacramental, tho highly irregular. 
Archbishop Heiss, in his work “ De Matri- 
monio,” instructs priests whose parishioners 
have been married before a magistrate, or a 
Protestant minister, to exclude them from the 
sacraments, but if they shall repent to readmit 
them without repeating the marriage. 

“ As the Church regards, not the priest, but 
the contracting parties, as the ministers of the 
sacrament, of course she does not hold the 
presence of the priest essentially necessary. It 
is only necessary to validity where the Church 
has so enacted, acting then immediately on the 
contract, indirectly on the sacrament.” 


We are glad to have this explanation 
that the marriage law promulgated for 
Latin America is, like that of the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, not one of the “ sem- 
per et ubique”’ sort, and that it does not 
apply to the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States, but only, in our country, 
to certain portions once French or Span- 
ish. We gave only a brief extract of the 
section, altho exactly ; but we here trans- 
late the larger part of it: 

“588. Among the faithful matrimony can- 
not be granted, except at one and the same 
time it be a sacrament; and therefore what- 
ever other union there may be among Chris- 
tians, of a man and a woman, apart from a 
sacrament, even if made by the force of the 
civil law, is nothing else than a shameful and 





pestilent concubinage (turpis et exitialis con- 
cubinatus). Therefore let the faithful 
be taught, in our regions, in al] of which, with- 
out exception, the decree ‘“‘ Tametsi” of the 
Council of Trent is unquestioningly promul- 
gated and received, that no marriage is con- 
tracted without the presence of the proper 
priest, and that the offspring begotten from a 
civil union is illegitimate before God and the 
Church (et prolem ex civili coniunctione pro- 
creatam illegitimam esse coram Deo et Ec- 
clesia).” 

The next section provides for the in- 
struction of the people against conditions 
“where there exists a most unfortunate 
law of so-called civil marriage.” 

It will be seen that this applies to “ the 
faithful,” and that for them it is not 
true that “the non-sacramental mar- 
riages, even of Catholics, are held valid 
and sacramental,” as if “‘ the contract- 
ing parties” were “the ministers of the 
sacrament.” As Mr. Starbuck shows, 
the rule for Catholic countries is miti- 
gated for countries where  Protestant- 
ism prevails. 

st 


Tue chief of police in a large city can 
annoy and harass even an honest citizen 
of good repute, if with an unworthy or 
wicked purpose he uses all the power and 
resources of ‘his office for the persecu- 
tion of such a man. We suppose that 
there are good men who would have 
been inclined to temporize if they had 
been in the place of Mr. John Wana- 
maker on Thursday of last week, during 
that conversation with the Chief of Po- 
lice in Philadelphia which Mr. Wana- 
maker promptly reported to the public. 
But no one who knows Mr. Wanamaker 
and has observed his course in. public 
and private life, could have expected 
him to yield the fraction of an inch be- 
fore the threats of this Chief of Police, 
who represented the Mayor as well as 
himself. The demand was that Mr. 
Wanamaker should prevent further crit- 
icism of the Mayor and his administra- 
tion in the newspaper owned and con- 
ducted by his son. When Mr. Wana- 
maker declined to interfere with the 
course of the paper, the Chief of Police 
(miscalled Director of Public Safety) 
gave warning that he had looked up the 
merchant’s “ personal record.” “We 
have followed you,” said he, “ through- 
out Washington, Philadelphia, New 


York and even in Europe; and we have 
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fortified ourselves with affidavits against 
you; and since you have been attacking 
other people we will now take our turn 
on you.” Having instructed his secre- 
tary to take note of this, Mr. Wana- 
maker defied ‘the Chief of Police and 
showed him the door. The threats 
came from a city government subservient 
to Quay, and given over to the methods 
Mr. Wanamaker de- 
serves the hearty commendation and 
support of all good men and honest 
newspapers for his action in this case. 
We congratulate Philadelphia upon the 
possession of a citizen so courageous, 
so upright and so useful. 


Jo 


PHILADELPHIA is rapidly becoming 
known as one of the most prodigal of 
American municipalities in the matter of 
franchises. A few years ago the im- 
mensely valuable gas works were leased 
for thirty years to the company offer- 
ing the least advantageous terms, and 
this.company, at its last annual meet- 
ing, held a few weeks ago, reported the 
profits of the last year to have been 
$5,000,000. The electric lighting priv- 
ileges have gone the same way. They 
are all in the hands of a monopoly cap- 
italized at nearly $30,000,000, and the 
city is compelled to pay exorbitant rates 
for the lights which it uses. And now 
the Councils, with the approval of the 
Mayor, have given to a new company 
telephone privileges worth millions, with- 
out providing for a single cent of re- 
turn to the city or fixing the term of the 
privilege; in fact, without a single pro- 
vision protecting the city at any point. 
The Philadelphia newspapers with but 
a single notable exception (and that is 
the machine’s own organ) ‘unite in de- 
claring that the ordinance is one of the 
most reprehensible pieces of legislation 
ever passed by the city, and that the act 
of the Mayor in approving it was a be- 
trayal of the city’s interests. At a time 
when other cities are beginning to look 
after their franchises with more care and 
to regard them as possible sources of 
larger municipal revenue, Philadelphia 
takes a step backward and grants val- 
uable privileges without limit or com- 
pensation. The Mayor’s sole excuse for 
signing the ordinance was to the effect 
that the incorporators of the company 
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were “ men of high standing,” and there- 
fore to be depended upon to give the city 
genuine competition. Why these: men 
of high standing were unwilling to have 
what they were willing to do put in 
black and white was not stated. The 
same excuse was given for leasing the 
gas works. 
as 


Lorp SA.Lispury has had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the safest and wis- 
est of leaders in diplomatic matters; of 
knowing how to avoid harsh judgment 
and secure his end by a curtesy which, 
if it savored of indirection, and lent it- 
self to somewhat of mystification, still 
made few enemies. His speech at the 
Primrose League, however, was of an 
entirely different type, and in it we can- 
not but feel that he overstepped the 
bounds of discretion. That it was in the 
main true is unquestioned. That he 


should feel justified, certainly on that 


occasion, in asserting the victory of the 
Primrose League policy over that of its 
famous opponents was natural. That 
the policy which followed Majuba Hill 
and led to Khartum was a mistake 
most now, even of Liberals, admit, yet 
the victims of the Egyptian blunder 
would be the last to desire to be 
“avenged,” and the less said about ven- 
geance for the South African disaster 
the better, if Boer and Briton are to live 
at peace. Still less called for was the 
fling at Ireland. At the very time when 
the Queen has just returned from a re- 
ception as loyal as any given in England 
or Scotland; when an Irish general is 
leading Irish, English, Scotch, Austra- 
lian and Canadian troops to victory; 
when Ireland is prosperous and quiet as 
she has not been for a century; it seems 
ill timed to raise the specter of an old 
question which has ceased to have any 
special pertinency. In any such inde- 
pendence for Ireland as would involve 
separation from England we have never 
believed. It is at least an open ques- 
tion whether it would have resulted from 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. Certainly no 
Englishmen desire it, and few but the 
most recalcitrant of Irishmen, and those 
chiefly on this side of the Atlantic, ahd 
_ unwilling to share themselves in the 
burdens that it would entail. To imply 


even that such a desire exists is but to 
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strengthen it, and it would seem to be 

the part of wisdom to do as the Queen 

has done, expect loyalty and receive it. 
J 


Eacu week brings news of the increas- 
ing distress occasioned by the famine 
in’ India. The number actually on the 
relief lists of the Government has grown 
to nearly six millions, while probably not 
less than four millions more are suffer- 
ing and in danger of starvation. The 
Government is doing marvels, but there 
are limits to its power, and it is to be 
noted also that the death rate is by far 
the greatest in those native States of Cen- . 
tral India where the Government has 
least control. And the need is by no 
means yet at its hight. The harvest 
which alone will bring relief is still dis- 
tant, and month by month the supplies 
are becoming exhausted, so that an ever 
increasing number are being brought 
within the famine circle. Under these 
circumstances it is right that Christian 
people, especially in this country, should 
do what is in their power to relieve the 
distress. The different missionary so- 
cieties have already sent considerable 
sums to their representatives on the 
field, and the mass meeting in Carnegie 
Hall on Sunday evening during the Con- 
ference brought in quite an addition. 
Organized effort, however, is needed to 
complete the work, and it is fortunate 
that a Famine Relief Committee of One 
Hundred has been formed to receive con- 
tributions and forward to the famine re- 
gions. The names include those of many 
of the prominent business men of the 
city. Mr. William E: Dodge is chair- 
man, Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, secretary, 
and John Crosby Brown, treasurer. Con- 
tributions may be sent to Brown Bros. & 
Co., 59 Wall Street. 

; & 


ADVANCE proofs have been kindly sent 
us. of a long article in The Midland Re- 
view, of Lexington, Ky., replying to the 
statements made in The Contemporary 
Review by M. Saint-Genix, in reference 
to monastic orders in France. The sub- 
stance of the reply is, that the charges 
against the convents of cruelty to the 
girls committed to their charge may have 
been partly true five or six years ago, but 
that M. Waldeck-Rousseau, President of 
the Council testified in the French Cham- 





ber of Deputies last November that the 
Government had made a careful investi- 
gation, and while the girls who left the 
convent at Nancy before 1896 gave testi- 
mony against their treatment while there, 
those who have been dismissed since that 
time report favorably. It is shown that 
whatever was true upto four years ago 
there has been great improvement of con- 
ditions since that time.. This is quite 
as much a confession as a “ defense.” 
We gave the story simply on the author- 
ity of M. Saint-Genix, and do not feel 
particularly guilty that we had not made 
further investigations: The Bishop of 
Nancy did.good work in denouncing this 
particular convent. The writer of the 
article in The Midland Review screams a 
good deal at THE INDEPENDENT for its 
“ignorance or worse,” because it report- 
ed the charges supported by the Bishop, 
but we are simply conscious of a desire 
that the Catholic Church in Catholic 
countries should be as well governed as 
it is here. o 


It is remarkable how much good work 
can be done by the Archeological Insti- 
tute of America, at an expense of less 
than $30,000 a year for publication and 
meetings at home and for three Schools 
of Archeology which it maintans abroad 
—one at Athens, one at Rome, and now 
another one just starting in Jerusalem. 
There is no finer influence that is being 
developed in this country for good schol- 
arship than that which centers about this 
Institute of Archeology. The new school 
at Rome has had a year of successful 
work with American and Italian teach- 
ers. The School of Oriental Study in 
Palestine will open in October, and Prof. 
C..C. Torrey, lately called from Andover 
to Yale, will be in charge the coming 
year. One fellow has been appointed by 
competitive examination; and other stu- 
dents who wish to give the year to bib- 
lical study in Palestine should apply to 


Prof. J. Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 


a 


....[t may well be an open question 
which is the more important, that the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian 
Churches should unite, or that the burden 
of the Presbyterian creed should be 
lightened. We observe that a strong ar- 
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gument is being made against either the 
revision of the Westminster Confession 
or a new creed, on the plea that it would . 
offend the Southern Presbyterian Church 
and delay union. But that Church has 
refused union now for thirty-five years, 
and it declares as strongly as ever that it 
will never consent to union until the 
Northern Church shall have apologized 
for a certain action taken during the 
Civil War, which it never will apologize 
for, but which it is perfectly willing 
should be forgotten. The blame for sep- 
aration is wholly on the Southern side. 
If a new creed or revised creed stands in 
the way of union then so much more 
blame will attach to those who are un- 
willing to allow freedom of conscience 
within the Church. 


....It is not generally known that the 
University of California has begun a 
work of exploration in Egypt parallel to 
that which the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is doing in Babylonia. It has, in- 
deed, annexed an expedition which had 
been sent out from England, that con- 
ducted by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
and a large number of papyri of the 
first three centuries of our era have been 
found which must contain some treas- 
ures. Dr. Reisner, a graduate of Har- 
vard, has also been searching for the 
cemetery of Coptos, which, it is to be 
feared, is lost beneath the slowly rising 
valley of the Nile. The University of 
Pennsylvania expedition, to which Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht has now gone in associa- 
tion with Dr.- Haynes, has lately discov- 
ered thousands of tablets in excellent 
condition, of the time of Abraham, from 
a temple library and so likely to be of 
much importance. 


....At the meeting of the National 
Convention of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians (why “ Ancient?” ) in Boston 
last week, Bishop McFaul told them that 
if Catholics were organized they would 
get their religious rights better than they 
do. We wondered what religious rights 
they do not get, but he tells us. Those 
prejudiced against Catholics would not 
have been selected to investigate and 
report on the affairs of the Church in the 
Philippines; the Indian schools would 
not have been treated so unjustly; and 
there would have been more Catholic 
chaplains. If that is the worst it is lit- 
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tle enough. In the Philippines not a 
thing has been done except to protect 
-the friars against the Filipinos. The In- 
dian schools have been treated most gen- 
erously, and now by easy stages the 
Government withdraws from the support 
of all religious schools. 


....Perhaps it is “ Americanism ” to 
speak, as a St. Paul Catholic journal 
does, of “devotional puerilities” as 
springing up in the Catholic Church 
in France or America; at least so certain 
defenders of St. Anthony superstitions 
in this city talk. We presume that 
Archbishop Ireland will be attacked for 
this independence in the paper which has 
often made utterances which he could not 
accept. Yet the best thing the Catholic 
Church could do would be to get rid of 
these silly monetary devotions which are 
excused as encouraging prayer and sup- 
porting faith. -But our Catholic contem- 
porary says it better than we can: 

“The Church should rid itself of these 
puerile and superstitious inventions. We have 
too many bedizened infants, too many revolv- 
ing candle-machines, too many boxes for the 
coin of the credulous, and too little faith in 
God and too little love for the blessed sacra- 
ments.” 

....Zion’s Herald is not an official 
Methodist paper, and it is taking a very 
courageous lead in Methodist reform. 
We note its sharp criticism of the non- 
sense of the rules on amusements, 
which are disobeyed without compunc- 
tion, and which legislate on subjects 
that ought to be left to the individual 
conscience. It puts the Church in an in- 
veracious position. The same paper is 
sharply attacking the ambitious office- 
seekers, and tells of a “ prominent can- 
didate ” for bishop who said he did not 
want the office for his own sake, but 
because it would make his father so 
happy! The insistence upon holding 
mechanical views of inspiration is equal- 
ly rebuked, as it needs to be when the 
Boston University is threatened with the 
boycott because one of its professors is 
a mild advocate of the higher criticism. 

.... Was there ever a greater fool’s er- 
rand than that in which three teachers 
and twenty students of the Brigham 
Young Academy of Provo, Utah, shave 
gone? They are to explore Mexico, Cen- 
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tral and South America, to search for 
the records and remains of the Nephites, 
who, according to the Book of Mormon, 
came from Jerusalem to America about 
600 B.C. They will follow the supposed 
path of the Nephites, and look up the 
ruins of the Nephite capital, Zarahomla, 
and devote their principal study to the 
region of Southern Ecuador, where is the 
River Marona, an affluent of the Amazon, 
whose name is sufficient proof that it gets 
its name from the angel Moroni, who 
made revelations to Joseph Smith. Of 
course they will find all they look for, 
and bring back evidence enough. 


....There is no little general dissat- 
isfaction with the indifference of the au- 
thorities in charge of the Census work 
for 1900 to the collection of the statis- 
tics of the religious bodies of the coun- 
try. While the law requires first atten- 
tion to be paid to the population and 
some other statistics, it allows the col- 
lection of the religious statistics, and 
there is no reason why they should be 
omitted or why the collection of them 
should be delayed until 1902, which 
would destroy their value for the com- 
parison of decenniums. An expression 
of opinion on this subject from our re- 
ligious journals would be of value. 


....We can see no consistency in the 
position of the trustees of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who admit women as students 
and refuse to admit them as teachers. 
Miss Brownell had been appointed War- 
den of Sage College, with the stipulation 
that she would be allowed to teach, and 
she was appointed Assistant Professor of 
English Literature. Now the full Board 
of Trustees has decided that women shall 
not be eligible to positions in the faculty, 
and Miss Brownell has given in her res- 
ignation as a protest against the principle 
involved. 


....It is the duty of Massachusetts 
and of the country to give the. warmest 
welcome to the 1,450 Cuban teachers 
who will arrive in this country about the 
first of July, and receive six weeks’ free 
instruction at Harvard University. It 
is a noble service that has been under- 
taken, and one that will bind this coun- 
try and the new republic of Cuba in closer 
bonds, 
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Union in Australia. 
By Rev. H. T. Burgess, LL.D. 


THE first Conference of the united 
Methodist Churches in South Australia 
was held in March, and made the union 
both visible and real. A large amount 
of public interest was manifested in the 
event, which is not surprising when the 
position of Methodism in that colony is 
taken into account. South Australia 
was founded by men of liberal ideas and 
religious principles. They meant it to be 
a center of moral and intellectual in- 
fluence, and laid their plans accordingly. 
They wove into its constitution’ what at 
the time were advanced ideas, and at the 
same time took pains to select men of a 
superior type to take the leading posi- 
tions. Thus it fell out that the captain 
of the first ship to arrive with emigrants 
was an old type Methodist, the celebra- 
tion on board when land was sighted 
took the form of a prayer-meeting, and 
the first man to step ashore as the mana- 
ger of the South Australia Company, 
was the son of an English Wesleyan min- 
ister. Methodist local preachers con- 
ducted the earliest public services, and 
the first place of worship erected in the 
city was a Wesleyan chapel. * 

The initiative then taken has been fair- 
ly well maintained not only by the older 
body, but by the younger branches— 
the Bible Christians and Primitive Meth- 
odists. The two latter were nearly 
equal in numerical strength, etc., and to- 
gether were about equal to the Wesley- 
ans. Hence the union was necessarily 
an amalgamation and not an absorption, 
consequently presenting more than the 
average amount of difficulty. Collective- 
ly, as the result of sustained earnestness 
and self-denying toil, the united Church 
is much the largest religious organiza- 
tion in the land. It has 500 churches, 
and its property, altogether, has cost at 
least £500,000. More than ten per cent. 
of the entire population is enrolled in its 
Sunday-schools, and more than twenty 
per cent. attends its various places of 
worship. 
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At the same time the influence wielded 
is due to other considerations than num- 
bers. Among the lay representatives at 
the recent Conference were the Right 
Hon. Sir Samuel Way, Chief Justice and 
Lieutenant-Governor ; the Premier of the 
colony, and the Chairmen of Committees 
in the Legislative Assembly, while the 
rank and file contained many other lead- 
ing public men. The Church has taken 
great interest in higher education. One 
of its colleges—Prince Alfred—is the 
most successful institution of its kind 
south of the equator, while the other— 
Way College—tho much younger, is put- 
ting up an excellent record. . 

The union was resolved upon, provided 
certain conditions were fulfilled, last year, 
and it came into effect without much 
demonstration on January Ist, 1900. The 
Conference was the tangible evidence of 
what had taken place, and had to under- 
take the administrative work rendered 
necessary by the coalescence. Ministers 
were admitted with lay representatives 
in equal proportions, the latter having 
been chosen by all the circuits on exactly 
the same plan. They were seated in the 
Conference according to seniority with- 
out any reference to previous denomina- 
tional relations, and so from the outset 
there was a fusing and blending that ob- 
literated all divisional lines. These dis- 
tinctions scarcely reappeared at all in any 
form. A spirit of genuine brotherliness 
prevailed, and was fosteréd by excep- 
tionally earnest and profitable devotional 
exercises. There was literally no trace 
of the bitterness sometimes shown dur- 
ing the union controversy, and unbroken 
harmony ruled from beginning to end. 

One result of the dominant conditions 
that created some gratified surprise was 
the celerity and smoothness with which 
the Conference work was done. The 
boundaries of scores of circuits had to be 
altered to correct previous overlapping, 
etc., which involved many ministerial 
changes, and much financial adjustment. 
Despite the enormous increase of busi- 
ness, however, and its delicacy in some 
respects, the Conference sat fewer hours, 
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and had far less trouble and friction than 
was often the case in previous years when 
it was only half the size and had the af- 
fairs of a single Church to attend to. 
Some of this was, perhaps, due to judi- 
cious and careful prearrangement, but 
more to sanctified common sense, and 
most of all to the presence and blessing 
of God. 

Another positive result was the mani- 
fest revival and development of our en- 
terprising and aggressive spirit. A 
“Twentieth Century Movement” was 
launched under promising auspices, in 
connection with which it was proposed to 
hold an extensive series of conventions 
for the spiritual fusion and quickening 
of the members, and to raise a Fund to 
be mainly used in extending and consol- 
idating existing operations. A “ For- 
ward Movement ” in the city of Adelaide 
was also initiated, which is to have its 
headquarters in an ex-Bible Christian 
Church with an ex-Wesleyan minister as 
missioner. 

While the Conference was in session 
the gratifying news arrived that the New 
South Wales Conference: which was in 
session in Sydney had carried a motion in 
favor of union by the requisite two-thirds 
vote. The date named was 1902, and as 
the Victorian Methodists are to unite 
that year, the circle will then be com- 
plete, and Australasian Methodism will 
be organically one. 

Norwoop, Sourn AUSTRALIA, 


a 
The Methodist General 
Conference. 


THE SECOND WEEK. 
By a Correspondent. 


WHILE the General Conference has 
thus far transacted little important busi- 
ness, its numerous committees have con- 
sidered most of the memorials and pa- 
pers presented, and are about ready to 
report. Thedebates, so far, have been more 
interesting than important. The more 
radical element seems to ‘come to the 
front in the earlier days of the Confer- 
ence, and one would think from the tone 
of the speeches that everything in the 
Church was about to be reconstructed. 
Consolidation of the Benevolent Socie- 
ties is one of the subjects on which some 
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hold advanced notions. It is rather pe- 
culiar for Methodists to be complaining 
of too many collections; but there are. 
those who think the churches are greatly 
afflicted in this matter. There are six 
regular benevolent collections, includ- 
ing the American Bible Society, and 
some appear to think that consolidation 
should go far enough to reduce the num- 
ber to two or three, and they argue that 
such consolidation would increase rather 
than diminish the aggregate of collec- 
tions. After some very emphatic ap- 
peals the subject was committed to a 
special Committee of Fifteen. The com- 
mittee reported unanimously that noth- 
ing in that direction could be done at 
present, owing to delicate legal ques- 
tions, and recommended that a commis- 
sion be appointed to consider the sub- 
ject during the next quadrennium, and 
to report a plan if found practicable. 
There is a strong feeling in favor of di- 
viding the missionary society into a 
home and a foreign society; but it was 
manifest that a Committee on Consol- 
idation could not report in favor of mul- 
tiplication. 

For many years the orderly arrange- 
ment of the organic law of the Church 
has been under consideration. A _ re- 
port was before the General Conference 
of 1892, another was considered in 1896, 
and still another is before the present 
Conference. Those portions of it which 
involve amendments to be submitted to 
the annual conferences for approval have 
been the subject of action from day to 
day, and for the most part have encoun- 
tered little opposition. One of the points 


' discussed concerned the composition of 


the annual conferences. Some of the 
delegates, chiefly ministers, thought 
provision ought now to be made for 
lay representation in these bodies. The 
laymen who spoke took the other side, 
and argued that equal representation in 
the General Conference suffices for the 
present, at least. These conferences, 
they said, are not legislative, and there 
is little requiring the presence of. lay- 
men. The vote of the Conference in- 


dicates an overwhelming sentiment in 
favor of leaving this subject to be sub- 
mitted at some future time as a separate 
amendment. 

Another section whose passage was 
arrested was that concerning election of 








lay delegates to the General Conference. 
The commission used the term “ layman,” 
instead of lay member, as the Restrict- 
ive Rule stands at present. This would 
exclude women, and the arguments on 
the woman question were threshed over 
again. Dr. Buckley said his opposi- 
tion to the admission of women was 
based on the New Testament; Dr. Graw, 
of New Jersey, appealed to the “ higher 
law” against the innovation, and held 
that the right of representation of the 
gentler sex in the General Conference 
logically involved the right to be licensed 
and ordained, and even to become 
bishops. If women were ordained then 
a bishop might appoint a husband to one 
charge and the wife to another. This 
paragraph was submitted to a special 
committee to report later on. 

When the section concerning the qual- 
ifications for the episcopacy came up, it 
was found that a clause requiring that 
bishops be elected from “among the 
traveling elders ” had been inserted. Dr. 
Elliot pointed out that this would have 
kept Asbury out of the episcopacy and 
would have likewise prevented the elec- 
tion of Wm. Taylor in 1884. He moved 
to strike out the words, so as to leave the 
General Conference free to follow the 
leadings of the Holy Spirit. It might 
wish some time to elect an ordained lay- 
man. He knew one layman whom he 
would be glad to assist in electing bishop. 
A speaker on the other side pointed out 
that Wm. Taylor was elected Mission- 
ary Bishop, and that the restriction did 
not apply to that class. The words were 
allowed to remain. 

Another section which provoked de- 
bate was one requiring a separate vote 
by orders on all matters involving 
changes in the Discipline. This was at- 
tacked very vigorously by the laymen. 
They insisted that since both elements 
were present in the Conference in equal 
numbers, there was no reason for di- 
vision. Some of them saw in the pro- 
posed clause the entering wedge of two 
houses, for which there are a few, but a 
very few, advocates. Dr. Buckley de- 
fended the clause, but Dr. Neeley joined 
with the laymen in opposition to it, and 
it was stricken out by a large vote. 
What is left allows a separate vote when- 
ever demanded by a certain number of 
either order. This demand is but seldom 
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made. As was said in the debate, what- 
ever affects'the ministers affects the lay- 
men, and whatever affects the laymen 
affects the ministers. They have no di- 
vided interests. 

The two effective Missionary Bishops, 
Thoburn, of India, and Hartzell, of 
Africa, made reports of their work dur- 
ing the quadrennium. The former 
called attention to the great work in In- 
dia, Burma and Malaysia, including the 
Philippines, and said there was a com- 
munity in Southern Asia of 111,000 
Christian souls under his jurisdiction. 
He spoke of his declining health, and 


_ asked. that two additional bishops. be 


elected for this field. The Church ad- 
mires and reveres this truly apostolic 
man, and his request will receive the 
most careful consideration. Bishop 
Hartzell is laying large plans for the 
occupation of Africa. He reported for 
missions in Liberia, on the Congo, in 
Angola, the Madeira Islands, Portu- 
guese East Africa, Delagoa Bay and 
Mashonaland. He asks for a division 
of the Congo Conference. His report 
was listened to with great interest. Be- 
fore his election, four years ago, he was 
Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety,°and knows and appreciates the 
negro mind and character. 

The colored representatives are an ex- 
cellent body of men. They do not speak 
too often, and when they do speak they 
speak well. A score or more of them 
are at the Sherman House, occupying 
tables in the dining-room without objec- 
tion from anybody. They are served 
the same as other guests by white wait- 
ers. Among them are Dr. Mason, who 
has made a fine record as Secretary of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society the past four 
years, and Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, of 
Gammon Theological Seminary, a thor- 
ough gentleman in appearance and bear- 
ing, and the candidate of his, people for 
the episcopacy. Four years ago he re- 
ceived 175 votes for that office. His 
friends, with the support of quite a num- 
ber of white delegates, mean to vote in 
favor, if the opportunity offers, of elect- 
ing: a colored bishop. A petition has 
been presented and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Episcopacy, asking that a 
race bishop be conceded. This petition 
stated that the services of white bishops, 
owing to social conditions in the South, 
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necessarily fall short of the requirements 
of the colored churches. They cannot 
extend their influence unless they can 
have a general. superintendent of their 
own race. Negro bishops of other 
Methodist Churches visit their commu- 
nities and attract members to those com- 
munions. It says that in 1880 the Gen- 
eral Conference adopted a resolution in 
favor of a colored bishop, when a man 
qualified for the office should appear, 
and that four years ago similar action 
was taken. The colored men say they 
would agree that a negro bishop should 
confine his official duties to colored con- 
ferences, and be the bishop of the col- 
ored section only. But white men from 
some of the border conferences say that 
a colored bishop is not a thing to be 
thought of. He might insist on presid- 
ing over the Baltimore Conference, for 
example, and cause rebellion. That 
conference never would submit to such 
presidency, they say. The caste ques- 
tion would appear to be still a living 
question. The separation between con- 
ferences and churches on this line is 
about complete. There is an appeal 
from colored delegates to the effect that 
pastors and presiding elders in Northern 
cities should look after colored mem- 
bers from the South and endeavor to pro- 
vide separate houses of worship for them. 

It now seems probable that no bishops 
will be retired on account of age or in- 
firmity. The retirement of Bishops 
Bowman and Foster, four years ago, 
caused a great deal of criticism. Two 
or three men might be retired, now, if 
the Conference were of the same mind 
as that at Cleveland; but no bishop is 
anxious to retire, and there appears to 
be a strong feeling against forcing any 
into retirement. This will affect the 
number to be elected. The impression 
seems to be that two missionary and two 
regular bishops will be elected. 

The canvassing has gone on very quiet- 
ly, so quietly that some have thought it 
was not going on at all. There are so 
many who frown upon it and are deter- 
mined to defeat it, so far as it takes the 
form of deals or combinations, that the 
traders, if there are such, are obliged to 
be very cautious. The conversation at 
the hotels and in the lobbies of the au- 
ditorium dwells largely on the chances 
of Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of the Freed- 
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men’s Aid Society and Dr. A. J. Palmer, 
of the Missionary Society, and it is gen- 
erally thought that these two secretaries 
will be in the lead on the first ballot. 

Dr. Henry A. Buttz, President of 
Drew Theological Seminary, a most ex- 
cellent man, with only his age against 
him; Dr. Wm. V. Kelley, editor of The 
Methodist Review, who is sound epis- 
copal timber, if there is such a thing; 
Dr. Joseph F. Berry, editor of the Ep- 
worth Herald, who has the support of 
many of the younger men; Dr. David H. 
Moore, editor of the Western Christian 
Advocate, a good all-around man; Dr. 
T. B. Neeley, of Philadelphia, parlia- 


‘mentarian; Prof. Charles J. Little, of 


Garrett Biblical Institute—these, too, 
are on the lists and have their chances. 

_ The General Conference has adopted 
a resolution expressing the hope that a 
constitutional amendment submitted to 
the voters of California to free church 
property in that State from taxation 
will prevail. It was stated that the tax- 
ation of churches, which was brought 
about through a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State, works great hard- 
ship to the churches. Says a Californian 
delegate : 


“This burden has driven a large number of 
Protestant churches from their desirable loca- 
tions to subordinate streets and reduced the 
size of the church lots to very minimum. 
Some of the churches occupying choice loca- 
tions have chosen to build business attach- 
ments rather than be driven from the centers 
of population. This is the case in San Diego, 
San Jose, Alameda and San Francisco. There 
are scarcely twenty-five church buildings in 
the whole State that could not be duplicated 
for $10,000. The California churches are 
mere wooden sheds; not a church in any town 
in the State that will compare with the public 
buildings of the same town. The missionary 
and church extension societies are amazed 
that the cry for help from the churches in Cal- 
ifornia grows more importunate each year. 
The explanation is not far away. One of the 
leading denominations drew last year from its 
Home Missionary Society in New York $26,- 
500, but pays in taxes to the great State of 
California more than $37,000. The average 
tax on the local society is about $100. The 
total annual taxes paid by the churches is 
about $240,000, nearly one dollar for every 
man, woman and child whose names are on 
the, church rolls.” 


Dr. J. M. Buckley is easily the first 
and most conspicuous among the lead- 
ers of the General Conference. He 
speaks more frequently than any other 
man; but he invariably helps to the right 











solution of a question. He is never tire- 
some to the Conference, and of course 
the throng of visitors who crowd the 
boxes and galleries are delighted to hear 
him. His wide and generally accurate 
knowledge of the multitudinous ques- 
tions which arise, his keenness in de- 
bate, his consummate mastery of parlia- 
mentary law, his convincing logic and 
amazing mental alertness, and withal his 
honesty of purpose and fairness to foes, 
make him a mighty man and leader. It 
is very interesting to see how often he is 
able to turn the tide, or carry a question 
by the sheer force of his influence. He 
is always himself and perfectly at ease 
when on the bridge in front of the plat- 
form occupied by the bishops and fac- 
ing the General Conference; he only 
appears out of place and restless when he 
is presiding over the Committee on the 
Episcopacy, a body of over 300 members. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Jo 


The American Bible So- 
ciety held its eighty- 
fourth annual meeting 
last week. The reports showed an en- 
tire income of $282,494, of which $31,- 
841 were gifts from individuals, $33,- 
782 from auxiliaries, $29,681 from 


The American 
Bible Society 


church collections, making a total of do- ° 


nations of $95,304. The legacies 
amounted to $55,917; other sources of 
income were from the Bible House, net 
income, $15,913 ; ineome from trust funds 
available, $31,050; available investments 
used, $21,570; returns from sales of for- 
eign agents and from missionary and 
other societies, $43,813. The expend- 
itures were somewhat less than the re- 
ceipts, leaving a balance of $18,265, 
against the previous balance of $3,535. 
The largest items were $151,876, remit- 
tances to foreign agents; for field 
agents at home, $15,802; for general ex- 
ecutive expenses, $35,814. The total 
issues for the year at ‘home and abroad 
were 1,406,801 copies, of which 832,497 
were outside of the United States. More 
than half of the issues were manufac- 
tured at the Bible House in New York, 
and of the residue a large part were 
printed in China, Japan, Syria and Tur- 
key. The society has 12 agents in the 
foreign field: Four in Asia, five in Latin 
America, one each in the Philippines, 
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Porto Rico and Cuba. The, usual work 
of the society in the preparation of trans- 
lations and revisions has been going on 
in the different countries, and special at- 
tention is called to the versions available 
for the Philippine Islands, originally pre- 
pared under the auspices of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The work in 
the Philippines is progressing most hope- 
fully, and on every hand the opportuni- 
ties before the society are such as have 
not been in the past. 


ed 


The American Tract So- 
ciety celebrated its sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary on 
Wednesday, May goth, in this city. The 
President, Major-General Oliver O. 
Howard, made a stirring address based 
on his own experience among our sol- 
diers and sailors, as did the Rev. T. S. 
Wynkoop on his observations as a mis- 
sionary in India, the Rev. J. W. Brooks 
in behalf of the immigrants in our great 
cities and the vast West, and the Rev. J. 
Swift on the society’s claims for the sup- 
port of all Christians. The Report, pre- 
sented by Dr. G. L. Shearer, briefly re- 
viewed the history of the society, and 
furnished striking facts as to the great 
work performed during its seventy-five 
years. It has issued on its home presses, 
or through missions which it has aided 
abroad, 13,000 distinct publications— 
8,304 at home, of which 3,000 were vol- 
umes ; it has donated $735,000 to the for- 
eign mission work; its grants of publica- 
tions to the destitute amount to $3,274,- 
514; its colporters have circulated 
among the needy 16,000,000 volunies, 
and it greets in a ‘score of different 
tongues the immigrarits as they come to 
our shores, 1,000 every day, and spread 
over the West. It is thus a work which 
the whole Church of Christ should bear 
on its heart and sustain with its gifts. It 
is well known that for several years past 
the Tract Society has beey much ham- 
ered, like other societies and boards, by 
ack of means, and especially by the fail- 
ure of its new building to yield an in- 
come. This obstacle, however, is now 
overcome—the building, as the agent 
states, meeting by its rent-roll the run- 
ning expenses, the taxes and the interest 
on its mortgage—and the committee is 
making a strenuous effort, in an appeal 
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signed by many scores of distinguished 
clergymen and laymen of all denomina- 
tions, to raise a fund sufficient to extin- 
guish its floating debt and continue its 
work with new zeal as its field enlarges. 


The theological semi- 
naries are _ being 
sharply _ scrutinized 
for defections from orthodoxy. The 
. withdrawal of Professor McGiffert from 
the Presbyterian Church saves Union 
Seminary from attack in the General As- 
sembly, but the Theological School of 
Boston University is under arraignment 
before the Methodist General Confer- 
ence; and Chicago Seminary has the last 
week been on trial, in the person of 
Prof. G. H. Gilbert, of the chair of New 
Testament Exegesis, before the trustees 
of that Congregational institution. The 
charges against Professor Gilbert are 
based on his volume, “ Revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” published last year, and he 
is charged with teaching in it, and so to 
his pupils, a modified Unitarianism. The 
trustees held long: sessions to consider 
the complaints, and had before them a 
number of the students to testify as to 
the spirit and nature of his teaching. 
They could not discover that any harm 
had yet been done, and they thought it 
would be unfair to condemn him until he 
had had time to publish the second vol- 
ume, which will complete his System of 
New Testament Teaching. Accordingly 
it was voted to give him a year’s leave of 
absence, to be devoted to this work, the 
question whether he shall be retained to 
be deferred till its publication. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert accepts the proposition. 
The students seem-to be hearty .in his 
support, and the election of new mem- 
members of the Board of Directors does 
not indicate hostility to him. 

a 


Tue Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly,. which méets this week, will find its 
largest boards free from debt. The 
Home Mission Board closed its accounts 
on April 30th with a good balance in 
hand, and the Foreign Board does the 
same. The amount appropriated for the 
year was $935,351, and the receipts were 
sufficient to pay all appropriations and 
leave a balance of $11,397. In addition 
to this there has been sent for famine re- 


Professor Gilbert's 
Case 


lief in India $35,466. The record of the 
year is one of constant advance. The ap- 
propriations have shown a marked in- 
crease, altho legacies have fallen off 
somewhat. The largest single gift was 
from a lady of $50,000 toward the mort- 
gage indebtedness of the Presbyterian 
Building, which during the past year has 
shown a net profit. The Board has now 
720 missionaries, 1,701 native workers, 
627 organized churches, 37,820 com- 
municants—4,442 of whom were added 
during the year. It sustains 35 hospitals, 
47 dispensaries, and its medical mission- 
aries have treated 321,836 patients dur- 
ing the year. The Board has two sta- 
tions in the Philippines, at Manila and 
Tloilo, and new stations have been opened 
in Brazil, Chili, Syria, Hunan, China, 
and Siam. 


....-It is not strange that the Refrac- 
taires, as the extreme reactionaries in 
the Cathole Church are called, should be 
very angry-that the Pope has forbidden 
the Assumptionist monks of France to 
continue the publication of their danger- 
ous political paper, La Croix. One of 
the frankest of the American Refractaire 
press makes no secret of its dissatisfac- 
tion with the Papal requirement, declares 
that the Fathers have obeyed with “great 
self-dertial,” and expresses the hope that 
“ Providence will not leave the great. pa- 
per they built up to the honor of God and 
the salvation of souls to go under.” 
Eight months ago the Pope expressed 
the desire that these monks should with- 
draw from. political journalism, and 
when they refused he made it a com- 
mand. Their paper is notorious for its 
virulence, and even French. bishops 
thought that it was jeopardizing the 
cause of the Church itself. Lay editors 
will be put to the front. 


.... 10 those who, in these days of the : 


Missionary Conference, cast their slurs 
at all Protestant missions as futile and in- 
significant, except in expenditure, we 
commend “ Les Missions Anglicanes,” a 
book by the French Marist, Pére Regey, 
which stirs the leading Catholic paper 
of London, The Tablet, to the remark: 
' “Foreign missions are among the many 
forms of education which are gradually bring- 
ing the Anglican and Catholic ideals closer to- 
gether—too closely, perhaps, for our finite 
view, but at a rate of progress sufficient to 
higher wisdom than ours,” 
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. FINANCIAL. 


The Exports of Gold. 


THE exports of gold, which have 
amounted to nearly $6,000,000 in the 
last three weeks, are regarded with 
equanimity by the financial world. They 
cause neither alarm nor surprise. Of 
course this outward movement is not a 
payment of differences against us in in- 
ternational trade; for the great excess 
of our exports of merchandise over our 
imports during the last three years has 
created a large balance in our favor. 
We are the creditors, not the debtors, ‘of 
Europe on international trade account, 
and we are loaning money to borrow- 
ers abroad. It is estimated that loans of 
from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 have re- 
cently been placed here on the security 
of sterling exchange collateral. The 
gold exports are not due to any ‘misgiv- 
ings as to the stability of our currency, 
for that has been insured by the pro- 
visions of the Gold Standard Act. We 
cannot think that the effect of the re- 
funding provisions of that act, in in- 
creasing the bond-secured paper cur- 
rency, has been a contributory cause; for 
the increase of the bank-note circulation 
thus far has been slight. Provision for 
an addition of about $60,000,000 has 
been made, but the Treasury has been 
able to supply only a part of the notes. 
Moreover, there is an offset, so far as 
the money market is concerned, in the 
continuing accumulation of surplus rev- 
enue in the Treasury. 

It will be observed that substantially 
all of the gold exported has been shipped 
to Paris. The destination of it explains 
the chief cause of the movement. Money 
is cheap here, the rate for loans on call 
having for some time been in the neigh- 
borhood of 2 per cent. The rates are 
higher abroad. Business in Paris, es- 
pecially retail trade, is very active, ow- 
ing to the Exposition and the presence of 
- a great crowd of visitors. An increased 


quantity .of currency is needed there. 
While meeting the demand, the Bank of 
France naturally. desires to enlarge its 
reserve, which for some time past has 





It is under- 
stood that recent shipments were facil- 
itated by a special inducement offered by 
that Bank—the allowance of interest 


been below the average. 


during the period of transit. Europe’s 
current supply of new gold has been re- 
duced since the beginning of the Boer 
war, because the stream from the South 
African mines has been checked. We 
have an abundance of gold; and in the 
present condition of the world’s mar- 
kets such quantities as are needed in one 
of the European countries can be pro- 
cured most advantageously here. The 
expenditures of American tourists abroad 
during the season which has now begun 
should not be overlooked. It is esti- 
mated by. bankers that, owing to the Ex- 
position in Paris, these will exceed by 
$40,000,000 the similar expenditures of 
a year in which no World’s Fair indutes 
an unusual number of our people to cross 
the Atlantic. These exceptional re- 
quirements tend to draw gold to France. 
In connection with this subject the fol- 
lowing passage from the report of the 
Director of the Mint for 1889, the year 
of another Paris Exposition, may be read 
with interest: 


“It is estimated that some’ 120,000 people 
from the United States visited Paris during 
the exposition, and nearly all of these carried 
with them bills of credit which necessitated 
settlement by New York bankers with their 
London. and Paris correspondents. As the 
gold reserve of the Bank of England was such 
that any considerable movement of ‘specie from 
that bank might involve serious consequences, 
the rate of exchange between New York and 
London was consequently high, and this in- 
duced shipments of gold to France both di- 
rectly and by way of London, in order to pay 
the balances due on letters of credit issued by 
New York bankers on their French and Eng- 
lish correspondents.” 


At the present time, also, the Bank of 
England needs more gold than it pos- 
sesses, and cannot afford to reduce its 
holdings. There is an abundance here, 
as we have said; and we can easily spare 
even $40,000,000 if, as some expect, as 
much as this shall be drawn from this 
country in the export movement recent- 
ly begun. 
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Financial Items. 


THE price of lead was reduced by 
about 12 per cent. last week by the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. 

....Since the practice of subsidizing 
the railways was begun in® Canada in 
1894 the entire sum thus paid to the rail- 
way companies has been $46,133,842. 


....The Government crop report, is- 
sued on the roth inst., indicates a winter 
wheat crop of about 390,000,000 bushels. 
The estimate will, of course, be revised 
monthly as the season progresses, but the 
promise at present is for a large crop. 


....Gross receipts of 103 railway sys- 
tems, operating nearly 100,000 miles of 
road, for April, as reported to Brad- 
street's, show a gain of 12.2 per cent. 
over those of April a year ago. The re- 
ceipts for the last four months show an 
increase of 15.8 per cent. — 


....Assistant Secretary Vanderlip, 
of the Treasury Department, predicts 
that the new two per cent. bonds will be 
ready for delivery to owners on June 
15th. It is believed that after that date 
2,000 bonds of $1,000'each can be deliv- 
ered daily. 


....General Grosvenor has introduced 
in the House a bill permitting any Na- 
tional Bank to make loans on real estate 
security to the extent of 25 per cent. of 
- the total of its loans; but each loan must 
not exceed 50 per cent. of the value of 
the real estate, exclusive of buildings. 


....The City National Bank of Phil- 
adelphia has been merged with the Phil- 
adelphia National Bank. The capital of 
the former was $400,000, and its ‘surplus 
$504,000. The Philadelphia National 
Bank’s capital was $1,500,000, and its 
surplus and undivided profits $1,592,- 
000. 


.... Lhe manager of a company which 
operates many cotton factories in Ja- 
pan said a few days ago, while making 
inquiries in New Orleans, that his com- 
pany had decided to buy during the com- 
ing twelve months not less than 1,000,- 
000 bales of American cotton, which will 
be shipped to Japan from that city. 


+++. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
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received a few days ago from the Egyp- 
tian Government an order for twenty lo- 
comotives, to be used on the Egyptian 
railways. The Government explains to 
inquiring persons in England that it can 
obtain locomotives in this country at 
lower prices and in less time than else- 
where. 


.... The turn in the tide of prices is 
shown by Bradstreet’s index number, 
which has declined from its maximum 
of 93,107 on Feburuary Ist to 92,723 on 
March Ist, 91,175 on April 1st and 89,- 
947 on May ist. The special index 
number relating to the iron industry has 
fallen from its maximum of 1,328 on 
December Ist, 1899, to 1,283. 


....The contract for building the 
great bridge over the St. Lawrence at 
Quebec has been awarded to the Phoenix 
Bridge Company for about $4,500,000. 
This bridge will be made in three spans, 
and the central one, a cantilever, will be 
the longest in the world, surpassing that 
of the Tay bridge in Scotland by sev- 
eral hundred feet. There will be 900 
carloads of structural material to be 
hauled from Phoenixville, Pa., to,Que- 
bec, and cars of special strength and un- 
usual size must be made for the purpose. 


....Andrew Carnegie was present at 
the closing session of the Iron and Steel 
Institute’s annual meeting in London last 
week. In an interview concerning the 
iron trade in this country, he said: “I 
do not believe any serious reduction in 
prices will occur. The world’s demand 
shows signs of increasing rather than 
decreasing. The recent drop in America 
was merely a transition from fictitious to 
real values. Such famine prices as have 
been reached could not be lasting. I am 
entirely satisfied with the present situa- 
tion.” 


_ +++-Dividend announced: 

American Express Co., $3.00 per share, pay- 
able July 2d. 

...-Sales of Bank and Trust Com- 
pany stocks during the past week: 

: BANKS. 
Broadway 244% | People’s 
Mechanics & Traders’ 100 Western 
TRUST COMPANIES. 


Produce Exchange 
United States........... 


200 
45° 








615 
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Color in Life Insurance. 


Tus State and Massachusetts, fol- 
lowing the lead of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, have anti-discrimination 
statutes, so that no life insurance com- 
pany operating in those States can there 
lawfully refuse to consider the applica- 
tion of a colored man’ because of his 
color, and the rejected man may require 
an affidavit that his rejection was not on 
that account. Thus a company may not 
lawfully name color as a reason for re- 
jection, but since the discretion of the 
examiner is absolute and non-review- 
able anywhere, and the company is not 
obliged to give any reason, such attempts 
to obliterate the color line are necessarily 
futile. The negro is not entirely barred 
in life insurance, but he is not desired, 
and he is considered least desirable in his 
own habitat. The color line, therefore, 
exists, and the discrimination is thus far 
justified by the unfeeling logic of the 
facts of experience. It is declared that 
the negro is non-persistent with his in- 
surance, and that his habits of life are 
against him. Quite the contrary is as- 
serted on his behalf, and some go so far 
as to say that the insurable negro has an 
exceptionally low mortality. As to. the 
country south of the Ohio, the probabili- 
ties are that the deductions from the 
companies’ experience are thus far weli 
founded, and that the transition process 
from slavery to freedom must have 
further time to work itself out before the 
really constitutional characteristics of 
the negroes can have full sway. As a 
slave, he received such care from others 
as the property interest implied; he 
must have time given “him to learn to 
care for himself, hygienically as educa- 
tionally and ‘industrially. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington, thus far 
the most notable product of the Hampton 
institution, and in every way an admi- 
rable and interesting person, has under- 
taken to found the United Brotherhood, 
a beneficiary order for the Southern 
negro. He proposes a monthly assess- 
ment of a dollar for all, regardless of 
age, but the equity is to come by a 
graded benefit, ranging from $1,080 at 
18 to $456 at 54. Scholarships under an 


‘ INSURANCE. 


educational fund to be made up-out of the 
dues are a part of the scheme. Illinois 
has been chosen as the State of incor- 
poration; a membership of at least 500 
is a condition precedent, and at least $2 
per member must be actually in bank. 
We are far from forécasting disaster 
for this attempt. If it is to be made at 
all, it could not possibly have a founder 
of more proved practical sense, and his 
name will carry all the weight which a 
name can give. Managed economically 
and frankly, with the utmost care to call 
things just what they are, it deserves the 
heartiest good wishes and may succeed. 
If it accomplishes no more than to pay 
its way while it lasts and secure such 
data as will bring the negro within touch 
of the regular companies—and perhaps 
this end may be facilitated by the pres- 
ent tentative action of some companies 
toward providing for the “ sub-stand- 
ard ” lives which, to the discredit of life 
insurance, have heretofore been absolute- 
ly barred—this scheme will justify itself. 
It will be watched with interest, surely. 
& 


Reckless Overstatment. 


SOMEBODY says in a journal in the 
town of Great Bend, Pa., that “ the fire 
insurance companies are continuously 
putting up rates and limiting conditions, 
on the plea that they are losing money.” 
This is a very pat example of reckless 
statement, in the supposed defense of the. 
public against supposed insurance mo- 
nopolists. Taking it literally, the com- 
panies are raising rates continually— 
that is, all the time. But the writer 
would say. that is absurd, and that, of 
course, he did not mean to say the com- 
panies do nothing except to raise rates. 
Then he must be taken as saying that 
the companies raise rates whenever they 
change them at all, and is this true? No 
hint is given about lowering rates, but 
had the writer been well informed and 
also fair and careful he might have said 
that the companies are “ continuously ”» 
lowering their rates by excessive com- 
petition and then raising them spasmod- 
ically and desperately, and so on alter- 
nately. 

They do the raising, we are told, on 
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the plea of losing money. Inferentially, 
the reader would certainly take “ plea ” 
‘as the same as “ pretense.” Any one, in 
or out of a newspaper office, who takes 
the trouble to investigate, either over a 
long term of years or over a few very re- 
cent years, will find the plea justified be- 
cause that is fact. 

The rebuke to the greedy companies 
is clinched (as the writer supposed) by 
the assertion that “ there is not a town in 
the country which has not paid in thirty 
or forty years enough insurance (pre- 
miums) to entirely rebuild the town.” 
This is very forcible writing, but very 
feeble also. Is the writer familiar with 
the history of “ every town,” or does he, 
perhaps, mean every little town in rural 
Pennsylvania? ‘To make this statement 
arithmetically true, every piece of prop- 
erty in every town must have paid 3.33 
per cent. on its full value for thirty years, 
or 2.50 per cent. for forty years, without 
counting expenses; or if not all property 
has been insured at full value then what 
has been insured must have paid a higher 
rate; or if the writer would beg off as to 
“every” town, then the towns which 
have been insured must have paid the 
more. No such average premium rates 
are paid in Pennsylvania or elsewhere. 

There has been repeated denunciation 
along this same line, these many years, 
and newspapers have over and over de- 
clared that towns and counties could do 
their own insuring instead of paying 
large sums to go abroad and could thus 
save a large part or all of the taxes. If 
so, why is it not done? It is asserted, 
and talked, and is “ going to be;” but it 
is not even attempted. And _ yet this 
wild belaboring of insurance companies 
as extortioners goes on; and people who 
read such statements are confirmed there- 
by in their hostility to an institution 
which they would speedily appreciate if 
it were once withdrawn. 

J 


NEARLY twenty years ago, in course of 
a series of articles upon the assessment 
plan of life insurance—then flourishing 
like a weed—and upon its original meth- 
od of strictly post-mortem calls alone, we 
pointed out how easily the scheme could 
be worked by persons who want to get 
money easily and speedily and are not 
scrupulous about doing so by any meth- 
ods which do not expose them to punish- 





ment. An agricultural journal in Iowa, 
Wallace's Farmer and Dairyman, now 
warns its readers how. easy the lax laws 
of that State make it to start swindling 
“ fraternals ” there. Anybody (says that 
journal) can do this if he has ingenuity 
enough to invent a high-sounding name 
and cash or credit enough to hire a cheap 
office and clerk and print some material. 
These requirements are not difficult, for 
almost any adventurer has a little cash; 
and any adventurer worthy of the name 
has enough smoothness of cheek and 
glibness of tongue to work his way.” The 
start once made, money comes in and the 
scheme is “ on velvet,” for it is a case of 
selling future promises for present cash. 
The journal quoted says there are 53 so- 
called fraternals in Iowa already, more 
than one for every two counties, and the 
farming community are at present a rich 


field. 


5 


It is not the province of a life insur- 
ance company to instruct or reform peo- 
ple, generally speaking, but whatever 
may tend to conserve to the last the lives 
of its members is certainly within the 
lines of legitimate expenditure. Reason- 
ing thus, the Mutual Life (the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
is always meant by the more manageable 
title) has issued a handy “ Blue Book ” 
of 172 pages, being a combination and re- 
vision of two pamphlets issued 25 years 
ago. It covers “ Accidents, Emergen- 
cies, Poison, Care of Invalids, Reme- 
dies.” The poisorts are described, for ex- 
ample, by their action rather than their 
nature, and treatment prescribed. The 
value of a little knowledge, given and im- 
pressed upon the mind in advance, is evi- 
dent, for most poisons (especially the 
large class of irritants) are so speedy that 
moments of time count, and, on the other 
hand, the emergency itself is liable to 
paralyze any mind which has not previ- 
ously learned what to do. A variety of 
information along the line of what to do 
before the doctor comes is given, togeth- 
er with some rational hints about care of 
the sick. The little volume is well worth 
carefully looking over and keeping with- 
in reach. It is free from advertising mat- 
ter, the company contenting itself with a 
single paragraph heading each subdivi- 
sion and.a small type line unobtrusively 
put at the foot of each page. 
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Blood Humors 


Are Cured. by 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“T always take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla in the 
Spring and it is the best 
blood purifier I know of.” 
Miss PEARLE GRIFFIN, 
Baldwin, Mich. 


‘Eruptions that came 
on my face have all dis- 
appeared since I began 
taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parila. It cured my 
father of cata:rh.” 
ALPHA Hamitton, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

“T had scrofula sores 
all over my back and 


It Purifies 
the Blood. 


Cures 
All Eruptions. 


‘ face. I began taking 
Eradicates Hood's sarsaparilla and 
Scrofula in a few weeks I could 


not see any s'gn of the 
sores.”” OtHo B. Moors, 
Mount Hope, Wis. 





fe DELICIOUS IN 
Corree TEA & CHOCOLATE 











CONDENSED MILK 
Fon BABIES” Acrfces: 
P Borders Condensed Milk Co.-N.YQ@ 




















sore £765 ISAACHOSIPSON £.,’=VATER 





ROOSEVELT PIPE ORGAN 





All orders 
a 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 
elivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, tat 
$1 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. ~E 


by mail er telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 


Never used, Cost $15,000 4 offered for half. 


For sale, to close an estate, Three manuals. Forty-six speaking 
stops. % feet high, 25 feet wide, 16 feet deep, including pedals. 


A. 'V. SMITH, 28 Park Place, New York City, 








DAGUERREOTYPES, CAN BE 
CLEANED AND RESTORED 





OPIES than any other style of picture. 





tha Feall ve my dear grandmother with me 
W.P., Washington, D C, Send stamp for circular. 











‘Pearline 
and says 


who offers an 
imitation of 












The. Grocer 


it’s “the same as,” “as 
good as,” etc., gives you 
a poor imitation of the 
truth. To geta little more 
profit he’s willing to give 
you all the dissatisfaction 
and therisk. If you want an 
easier, less wearing, more eco- 





nomical way of washing than with soap, noth- 
ing is ‘“‘as good as” Pearline. Twenty years 


of use have proved what it will do to save work—and what it 


won't do in the way of harm. 


Don't argue the matter—use Pearline. 


To their original beauty by 
Rockwood, 1440 B'’way (40th 
St.), for one dollar. Daguer- 
' reotypes give more satisfac- 


othe hotograph f di: type) I aim delignted with 
« 01 copy of daguerreotype : 
Fatt ¢ again." 
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16 West 28d St. 
New York: 166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 




















PRACTICAL | farmers have dem- 
onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


ANIMAL BONE 
DARLING'S Feeritizers 
They meet all requirements of field 
LB. pARUNG 270 garden crops and 


FERTILIZER c0., 2*¢ the most 











Masons Hamlin 
Pe ORGANS te 

















Pawtucket, rR. 1. | BCONOMICAL 


UP-TO-DATE progressive busi- 
“ hess people are using our 
New Style Check Books. The 
3-to-a-page book, bound in flexi- 
ble leather, is the: handsomest 
Check Book made. We have a 
Special Book at $3.75. Any 


Bank Title furnished. Sears & White, 
Stationers and Printers, 49 Broad Street, New York. 

















it is always well to re- 
memberthatSimpson’s | 
are the best made. For 
variety and beauty of 
design they surpass all 
others, and they retain 
all their original bright- 
ness, no matter how 
often they are washed. 


The Name 
William Simpson & Sons 
On the Ticket 
is a guarantee of the high- 
est standard of quality, 
color and finish, whether 
in calico or fine prints. 
When Buying Always Ask for 
SIMPSON’S GOODS. 























Remington 
Typewriter | 


renders double the service 
of any other writing 
machine. 


MANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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A TALL GROWTH 
IN TALKING 


AD ABT TELEPHONES 


in Manhattan on May ist. 


GAIN In Four MONTHS 
A.TT| TELEPHONES 


Manhattan has the largest 
Telephone System in_ the 
World, and it is still growing 


at the rate of over 1,000 
stations a month. 


80,000 TELEPHONE STATIONS 
in New York and Vicinity. 


Efficient and far-reaching 
service. Every Subscriber's 
Station has Long Distance 
Telephone. ; 


LOW RATES. 
Service in Manhattan from 


$5 A MONTH. 


ONE YEAR CONTRACTS. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE 60,, 


15 DeySt. 111 West 38th St. 














sore £8 Pr ISAACTHOHPSONS E/E WATER 


HOUSE FURNISHING 





and choicest collection of Magen wa 
Bae. offered in the United States for 


It includes @ full line of 

Eddy Refrigerators, oS a he 

Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 

Cedar and Camphor Woed Tra a 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
-Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 

Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

packed and delivered free at station within roo 


Goods 
miles of New York, 
prev cw "Gedo by mail receive prompt and eareful 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





HEART DISEASE. 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troubles. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, is certainly 
increasing, and while this may be largely dueto the excite- 
ment and worry of American business life, it is more often 
the result of weak stomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable ; but not one case in a 
hundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and poor digestion 
is because both organs are contrelled by the same great 
nerves, the Sympathetic and the Pnceumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected by the form of 
poor digestion, which causes gas and fermentation from 
half digested food, There is a feeling of oppression and 

‘heaviness in the chest caused by pressure of the distended 
stomach on the heart and lungs, interfermg with their 
action: hence arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making it thin and 
watery, which irritates and weakens the heart. 

The most sensibje treatment for heart trouble is to im- 


- prove the digestion and to insure the prompt assimilation of 


food. 

This can be done by the regular use after mea's of some 
safe, pleasant and effective digestive preparation, like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be found at drug 
stores, and which contain valuable, harmless digestive 
elements in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets at meal time will cure any form of 
tomach trouble except cancer of the stomach. 


999999999399999999999999 


Save a Hair Cut. 


How often your neck becomes 
“woolly” and looks untidy long be-, 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith 


Coates Clippers 


at home roar wife can keep your 
neck trimmed and neat all 
the time. Trim your beard. 


€lip your boy’s hair. 














Buy Coates “ Rasy- Run- 

ning” Yrom your dealer 

or send for illustrated 
circular and prices. 

COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, 
Wo Mass. 


: eeccececcecececcececece” 
FINANCIAL 


The MIDDLESEX 


ates BAyEING COMPANY 


DLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - = 8,000,000 
' Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of Ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments ot Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
BTC., 4RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


WHSTHRImN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 














1900 








CHAS. EB GIBSON, 43 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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VERMILYE & CO,, 


e Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 


a’ 

All ogee lisi at the New Tore, Peston, Philadelphia and 
ry] re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 

High Pred Municipal l and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 

very.; 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Dominick &§ Dominich, 


Member 
New York Stock a He 100 Broadway 


BROKERS IN 
Stocks, Grain, Investment Securities 


PRIVATE WIRES. 
Boston, Curtis & Sanger, 53 State St. 
Louisville, Halsey & Halsey, 225 Fifth St. 
Cincinnati, Branch Office, 334 Walnut St. 


International . 
- Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


’ BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New York. Philadelphia, Beston. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 











Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 
aX \cKERBOg, *p 
TRUST CO. 


234 Fifth Avenue. 66 Broadway. 
Capital, - - - 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS AT BOTH OFFICES. 
Officers : 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Presiden 
Toanre L ELDRIDGE, ist Vice- _ oe 
T. BROWN, 2nd Vice-Pr 5 
FR . MACLAY, Sec’y and Treas. 
tt K GORE KING, Asst. Sec'y and Asst. Treas, 
. B. RANDALL, Trust Officer. 
LONDON CORRESPONDENTS, 
THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING CO. 
Limited, ; 
and 


Messrs. Melville Fickus & Co., Limited. . 





$1,000,000. . 


‘INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 yeats with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 

tiguous territory of. a 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


FIRST MORTGAGE, 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 


At once the safest and most reliable of any 
class of securities. Twenty years’ experience 
in placing this class of securities. 

Unquestionable references furnished. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, North Dak. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world. 


N. Y. SECURITY & TRUST C0. 


46 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,000,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. . 
WM. L. STRONG, ABRAM M. HYATT, 
Ist Vice-Pres’t. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, ZELAH VAN LUAN, 
Secretary. Asst. Secretary. 
TRUSTEES; 


John G. MeCullough, 
Sdtward g! 











prey 


This com is authorized to act as Executer, Trustee, A 
istrator,G or n, Agent, Receiver, Registrar, and Transfer 4 


Receives deposits wubject = sight drafts, allowing interest on 
ly balances. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. - 





CAREFULLY CHOSEN SECURITIES FOR INVESTMENT 
¥ ALWAYS ON HAND. 









ny 
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CSISNIAL 
Trvst @mPAny. 


ST.PAVL BVILDING, 
222 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$1,800,000. 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking business. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN E. BORNE, President. 

RICEARD DELAFIELD, 
CORD MEYER, Vice-Presidents. 
JAMES W. TAPPIN, 

ARPAD S. GROSSMANN, Treasurer. 

EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 
PHILIP 8. BABCOCK, Trust ‘Officer. 


TRUSTEES: 
Henry O. Havemeyer, Cord Meyer, 
Anson R. Flower, Perry Belmont, 
Lowell M. Palmer, Wm. T. Wardwell, 
John E. Borne, Henry N. Whitney, 


Richard Delafield, Theo. W. Myers, 
Daniel O’Day, L. C, Desear, 
Percival Kiihne, Geo. Warren Smith, 


Frank Curtiss, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Seth M. ne, 


John 8. Dickerson, 
James W. Tappin, 
Geo, W. Quintard, 





. Seward Webb. 
SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 
THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-ke ri- 
. ee. Bowes Pf all pice pee eee of an 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers, 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 


Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 

proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 

ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 

princi or interest. References, all Bankers, 

Capitalists, Judges and Business Meh for whom I am 

loa’ Write for further particulars. Send for 
pamphlet, “ h About Oklahoma,” free. 


H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OxLanoma. 


DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
New York, May 9th, 1900. 

A dividend of Three Dollars ($8.00) pershare has Leen’ declared 
by this Company, payable in the City of New York, on and after 
the second yf ot July, 1900, to Shareholders as their names may 
appear upon its books at the close of business May 3ist,-1900. 

CHAS, G. C . Treasurer. 

















MEETING 


Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
MILLS BUILDING, 15 BROAD STREET. 
NEw YorK, May 3d, 1900. 

THE FIFTY-TAIRD ANNUAL MEETING of stockholders of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company will be held at the office of the 
Company 15 Broad Street (Mills Building), in the City of New York. 
on Thursday, the 3ist day of May. , between the hours of 13 
noon, and 20’clock P. M., for the election of Directors and the 
transaction of such other business as bee | prey come before 
it. The tranfer books of the Company will close at. the office of 
the Union Trust Company, on Thursday, the 10th day of May, 7 





1 
at 8 o’clock P. M., and will reopen Friday, June 1st, 1909, at 
o'clock a. M. JOSEPH HuLLEN, Secretary 





INSURANCE 


1900 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETT 
‘MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








JOHN A, President. 

Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES.......... aahdepere seve 21,835,114.54 
BURPLUB.........csserscereesererenacenssees 1,984, 822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - ~~ Beston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 18909 - - - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . - - «+ «+ + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life and Endowment — issued. 
ea une eee * led cash surrender and 
vi as endo: 

up Inenéames values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statute. 

a. Fetes, and values for any age sent on application 

ice. 





to the Company's 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turaer, Asst. Sec’y. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. | 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1990. 





ASSETS............00 sovccccccsccsescecsecess 16,109,194.77 
LIABILITIES. ......cecsscoccscsccsscseceee 14,518, 776.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Ferfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. ° 
Capital Stock, all cash............seee.005 >» «- $1,000,000 00 
Re-Inmsurance Reserve............+. ettlacies vs 1,784,168 02 


eee eteerecees 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900...... ebudislitubds vhees $4,551,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 
-B. BR. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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Placing your fire insurance in some com- 
panies is like 
KEEPING YOUR VALUABLES 
IN A PASTEBOARD BOX 
_ INSTEAD OF A MODERN SAFE 











when you have the choice of either at 
‘the same price. 

. Get a CONTINENTAL policy and you 
are sure of absolute indemnity at fair rates. 


An old established AMERICAN COMPANY 
whose fixed policy, financial strength, pro- 
gressive management and fair treatment of 
policyholders, are guaranteed by its past 
record. 

Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘ “Insure in an American Company.’’ 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 





J M. ALLEN, President, 
B. FRANKLIN, - “Vice-President 
ALLEN, - - ‘Second Vice-President 


IE - - Secretary 
BRAINERD - - - Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


WM. 
oe 
Lee 
L. F. 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London. 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 


Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 
This » compen hae had many more years’ experience in Liability 
any other company. 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company, 
It will continue to give policy-holders the same care and 


thorough 
pumas protection which have given it its high reputation in 
e past 


APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 
Edmuad Dwight, Jr., State Agt., No. 27 William St., N. Y. 








THE 


Lancashire Insurance Co. 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


DIGBY JOHNSON 

General Manager 

Office: 25 PINE STREET, - - + NEW YORK 
EDWARD LITCHFIELD, Manager 
HENRY M. FAIRCHILD, Ass’t Manager 
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FIFTY.FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN A. TicCALL, - = - = President. 













BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18ST, 1900. ; 
ASSETS. ; : LIABILITIES. 

United States, State, City. County and other Bonds Polic: Bosetve eceytieate af ow York Insurance 

(cost value 3h84), mar Jal value, Dec. 81, 1800.. $14,528,785 Department), Dec. Sl, 1899...cc.scceescccsccecseesnass « $192,024,281 
Bonds and Mortgages (i$ first HOMB) ....cececeeeeee .ee- 36,297,517 |} All mony Tthabititios; Policy Claims, ‘Annuities 
Real Kstate ad leces, inclu 12 office bui fidings).. 17,082,000 Eahow ment, etc., awaiting presentment for pay- 
Loans to policy-holders on their policies as security ad euphevickss pacgdedees on ahswcperbesdseatbassavaueetes 2,990,583 

(legal value thereof, $18, 000) Siegel seUake ves secahte 11,557,714 Additional or. Reserve voluntarily set aside 
Deposits pP Trust Companies and Banks, at interest, . . + 10,050,049 y the Com: 8,507,699 







cost Se et pine Dec. 31, 1899... Do saaaia sede wk vases 8,955,500 Accumulated urpius Funds,” voluntarily reserved 











Loans on Stocks an arket valu i 3 "273,450 and set aside by the Company, to provide a 
Guartecig ond Boat Amenal re (parkst valde, sii %; dends payable to Policy-hoiders during 1 
serve charged in Liabilities................ecssecesesee 2,254,290 and in su juent years— 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in fagbilities.. 2,206,423 || Frrst.—(Payable to Policy-holders in 1900): 
Prem'um Notes fp one in force Viaeel tines e to To holders of Accumulation Policies, the 
seoure ame hase Gecstoaccecgessevecsces 1 Q00ADE period of which matures in 1900......... 178,107 
d Ren’ sib and accrued. cccccccoscoseseesscces  100n,116 To holders of Annual Dividend Ne ne pap 594,194 


eee eweceeeersesee 



































ers sy 5-Year Divid 







lend Policies... 279,965 
























a Ae ae f for all other contingencies........... 9,005,428 
TOTAL ASSETS. .......0000s000000000:836,450,348 TOTAL LIABILITIES....9236,450.348 
CASH INCOME, 1899. EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
New Premiums (Annuities CED. $10,856,887 Paid for Losses, Endowments and ‘Annuities Paiee seckes - $16,022,766 
Renewal Premiums........+-+++-eeereees “ met Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ...........++ 6,184,209 
Commissions and all other payments to agents (: 
TOTAL PREMIUMS.......... eecccccscccesss $42,198,502 069) on tes eee A 1508 300,000" sents (OOS “ag 
me" onds $6,121,508 aminers’ Fees and Inspection of Risks ($527,799)... 5,155,868 
a ee RRR ne pane Oe, RSet eit a 
eee * ™ uipment Accoun' , Com- 
aie ee. eee mifgstons on $880,560,908 of Old i Businees, and Mis- 
Other securities collaneous seecdivares’ WedausebewssVeevebveli haraahne 5,882,527 
Rents received...... 890, ; E di- 
Dividends on stocks. pry ee goss of Income over Expendi- 19,625,898 

















TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS Ge...... 10,282,761 4 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 || TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 































INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 
ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. Dee. tit. 4891-1899. tae. Gain ine year 
NUMBER OF POLIOIES. AMOUNT. be 
Assets......$126,947,290 $236,450,348 $110,603,068 
pote December 81, 1898.... 878,084 $944,021,120 | Income..... _ 31,864,194 62,871,263 20,517,068 : 
ew Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,857 202,309,080 |i ‘Dividends of 
Old Insurances revived and in- Year to Policy i 
Creased, 1899.....000ce0e - Ed 2,873,077 Lo Ba eg 1,260,340 - 2,768,748 1,608,408 
Soy ota ay- 
TOTAL PALD-FOR} 474,407  $1,149,203,277 ments of Year 
Oo 
DmDucE TERMINATIONS: Holders...... 12,671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 
y Death, Maturity, Sur- Number of ; 
render, Expiry, &c....... 96,681 87,381,292 || Policies in 
Paid-for Business in Force,....... 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Force December Insurance , ; 
31, 1899.......0.06..437,9778  $1,061,871,985 || in Force, 
GAIN 1 1899...c0ccsecesesseseres - 68,842 117,850,865 || paid......$675,689,649 $1,061,871,9865 $486,182,336 








Certificate of Superintendent.of State of New York insurance :4aypsenae 
. Janua: sh. 18 
LOUIS F. PAYN, Su attusondiont of Insurance of the State of New Yor! eee certif at the NEW YO 
SURANGE E COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of Ron to or by SMUT AL LIFE er inet the: COMPAN Y. LIFE IK. oP ed 
Capitai Stock, is duly authorized to- the bust ness of Life ‘temanat in ‘his State a 
York Theve: —s the Dolley. oF ions of the said Co tandin vn th Blgney 4 of Do ° Tnguration Law of Le he pode! 
pany, m ber, 1899, 
coming EExpesicnce Table of Mort phos t Interest, and | certity the same to be $192,024,251. ae ee 













eR TIFY per cent interest, and | ce the same to be $192, 
he seneral 12 are, $18 3 700 
bilities er State 01 ‘864. 
The additional 





itted assets are 50,3 
ie Net Policy Reserve, as calculated by this sa ere $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 











y neberve voluhiarty ao set aside he the Company, $3,507,699. 
ay jus Funds volun 
holders ° age ot, and in sie Deed a tt Years, ears, O38 and set aside by the mpany o provies Geritende payable to policy- 
er fu ‘or al ~ 
IN WITNESS WHER iuOF, 1 T eLnave’ here nam: 
the aay andinae inal my oan. official s to be_ affixed at the Se ee 


F. PAYN, Superintendent of Insuran 
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‘The adependent 





A Remarkable ‘Comparison. | 





“To make a-bold si{}tinent that The 
Mutual Life Insurance ‘Company oft New 
York. is.more- powerful in assets than all 
the financial institutions in New York City, 
considered from the standpoint of capital, 


may invoke surprise, but the assertion does. 


not convey the whole truth. The capital 
and surplus of all the clearing-house banks 
in New York City is $149,402,700, and of 
the “non-member” banks of New York, 
Brooklyn, Richmond, Jersey City and 
Hoboken $15,000,000 more. ‘The capital 
and profits of all the trust companies of 
New York and Brooklyn add $114,200,000 
to this total, making in round numbers 
$279,100,000, or $22,000,000 less than the 
assets of The Mutual. Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Thus this one—eorporation..could 
absorb, at the book value, all the capital 
stock of the one hundred and fifty banking 
institutions of Greater New York and sur- 
rounding Cities and have left $22,000,000, 
which would more than cover the capital 
stock of the thirty-three national banks of 
Philadelphia. 

“This of itself seems startling, but it 
does not afford a real idea of the potential- 
ity of $300,000,000. The entire surplus 
and undivided profits of the 3595 national 
banks in the United States, according to 
the most recent report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, amounted to $350,000,000, 
or only $50,000,000 more than represented 
by the assets of this one company. To 
carry the comparison farther, it may be 
said ‘that The Mutual Life’s assets are about 
one-half the entire national banking capital 
of the United States.” 

—New York Financier. 


GUSTAY AMSINCK A 





OFFICE, OF THE” 


ane Yor, Jenuaty me, it 
conformit y with th 


Tne Trustees. 
Company po a the following tieesineat 
the 3ist fist ot December, 1899 : 


Prem jums on Marine Risks from 1st Jamary,._ , 
1899, to 31st December, 1899 z Saiebeciabbo 
Premiums on Policies not marked ‘of ist’ ; 
January, 1899........csceseaerssssreneeee » 967,B55-24 


seesccseescece 940133,975-03 


Premiums marked off from :1st “January, ¥'¢ i 
1899, to 81st December, 1899;..........«¢. $3,305,179-38 
Losses paid during the same ( east 
perlod Gess vages, etc.) $2,076 689.96 5 a ee 


te affairson on 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,206. 7° 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New ‘devee Stock, : 
Bank and other Stocks ... Pe $5,483,944.00 


2,395,500.00 


1,125,000.00 
1,005,759.77 


an pany. . 
Rea Estate _ Claims due the Vom;any, 
estimated a 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
Cash in the hands of Euro’ Bankers to . 
ies payable in ies 

147,790- 
266,139.29 


Amount......cccccossstes $10,424,130. 61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or. their a 
resentatives, on andafter Tuesday, the sixth of Fe 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and aide to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest ynereon wil cease. The 
certificates to be producéd at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
cae BeBe renS tes te taor antdig ties tear 
remiums of the Com or ear en 8 
Be ions for which cortifica tes will be be issued on and after 
esday, the first of May oe 
By order of the Board, ’ 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES . 
NSON W. HARD, 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT 


CHABLES D. CH, 
L a 
WB EaSiae 
CHARLES H. 
GEORGE H.MA 
LEVIP. MORTO 
v. A} 
VEN 
TAY H. BCHWAB, 
- WILLIAM C, STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
P. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Viceu*res’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vise-Pres’t. 


BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of = INDE- 
PENDENT can be rer us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage includ 
THE INDEPENDENT, : 
180 Fulton Street, New. York. 





























EDWARD FLO 
HORACE GRAY, 








